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ADVERTISEMENT. 



For the present volumes the pub-* 
lie are indebted to the following 
extract^ from one of the monthly 
Reviews^ which was communicated 
to the author of the History of Mr. 
John Decastro : videlicet ; 

*' In point of humour, the History 
of Mr. John Decastro stands without 
a parallel, in our day ; and we doubt 
very much whether Fielding or 
SmoUet could, with any chance of 
success, dispute the palm with the 
author of the History of Mr. John 
Decastro, of whose family we should 
be glad to see more particulars, not 
forgetting our good friend Old Comi- 



cal." 



ly ADVERTinMENT. 

The author begs leave to return 
his humble thanks for these very 
handsome things; and also to the 
gentlemen of the Monthly and of the 
Critical Revfewy, for things, equally 
handsome, communicated to him by 
the same gentteraanw 






INTRODUCTION. 



Here follows, although it goes first, 
some prelimmaiy matter, which, like a 
mat and a scraper, is put before the 
threshold to prepare the courteous reader 
for his more cleanly entrance into the 
book. Old Comical takes the pen ; and, in 
the mean time the solid gentleman stands 
on one side of the desk, with his hands in 
his breeches^ pockets, his face shaven, and 
wig powdered, all ready for business. — 
It is mighty good, and very well ; nay, it 
is very exceeding well — but let it pass 
— and cast an eye, reader, if you please, 
upon the heel of the fourtli volume of 
the History of Mr. John Decastro and 
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his friends, and there you will find Old 
Crab reading the funeral service over 
Frederic Clecfstro's remains, which is 
but saying grace before the worms fall 
on, and dine upon our mortal bodies ! 
How they liked the taste of Frederic 
we never went under grouod to make 
inquiry. Frederic was a picHlie all his 
lif$— rhow the worms like pic|^les i3 aoo- 
tl],er matter i \?fi, tifat as it might> lie w'^ 
SL man of a wrong spi^e to plQ(^o the pHr 
lates of soMi^ folks nbpve grounds Bujt bis 
passuig-bell is tolled : let the worm^ cio 
the best tiiey can with him ; he had his 
faults ; but we will not serve him like a 
bacon hog, cut hijn up afi(cr Ive is dead. 
Now, in cutting folks up, reader, we 
should imitate an aldermjanj when he 
cuts up a haunch of venison, be s^H'ays 
picks for the beat picfcs : yes^ wc should 
do well to do (jbe saoDe when w^: put i/p 
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a mm$ pick fi)r his merits^ and his tit* 
tues, and bis savoury hits, and lay them 
before the company^ and as for his 
£niks and his vices, hide them under 
the knife and foik, and the garnish in 
the dish. We could stretch that compari- 
son a Httle further on the tenter-hooks } 
but, not to tear the doth, proceed we to 
say that poor Frederic was laid in the 
grave after he was buried — ^a piece of in- 
telligence which it is necessary should 
be communicated to the reader, for how 
should he know this if nobody told him ? 
Well, candid reader, when the root is 
in the ground, why. Heaven's blessing 
on the fruits.— Come we now to the sub- 
ject matter of the following history. Its 
elements, or, for more noble tone, its 
elementary principles and ingredients, 
out of which it is composed — we were 

just, going to compare it with a custard 
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pudding, but it bath bitters in it ; and 
your custard pudding hath— saving your 
reverence, reader, and bolting the door 
against all offence — ^your custard pud- 
ding hath nothing but sweets in its consti- 
tution, that is, the honey and sugar of it ; 
and, if we compare a sweet thing to a 
bitter one, some may venture so far as to 
say that one reason why they are not 
alike is because they are different — yes, 
some may venture so far as that, in these 
bold and daring times. The present 
history, reader, will not flow so much 
out of Mr. Decastro's house — this simile 
of a purling stream is vastly pretty — as it 
will issue, rill, and run, and purl, out of 
the family of an old friend of him, the 
said Mr. Decastro^ namely. Master 
Smith and Mrs. Smith, his wife, an it 
please the majesty of the petticoat ; yea^ 
and Rosa Smith, a thing he hadyand 
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called it his daughter, for lack of a better 
name. Yes — ^to mortise in the matter, 
and that little particle of speech, viz. 
" yes/' is a very good tenon — Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith were old friends of Mr. De- 
castro's family, and nearly related to Mr. 
Grove, of Hindermark, another friend 
upon record of Mr. Decastro : well, now 
Mr. Smith and his wife lived at a vast 
distance from Mr. Decastro, in the vil* 
lagc of Blank, in the gay county of 
Blank, it might be one hundred miles or 
more. But Mr. and Mrs. Smith sat 
upon two needles, bad sort of cushions 
for a lady and gentleman to bottom 
themselves upon, as will be seen: but 
their daughter Rosa did not live with 
them because she lived with somebody 
else, namely, her rich aunt; and sat 
upon swansdown in a fine house. Her 
aunt sent her to the very best school she 
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conid fkd in the town of London, nttar 
Middlesex, where certain learned folks 
went to work with her, and made hit a 
ine lady; well, very well, and nature 
made her a iSne girl ; and when a fine 
girl and a fine lady come togetlier it is 
pity of the gentlemen's hearts, as will be 
seen : add to which there was the heel of 
an old stocking, with some motaey in it, 
laid np in lavender for Rosa ; and it had 
four thousand acres of land, yes, and 
two great houses in it : there was a heel 
of a stocking for you, reader, and the 
said stocking belonged to Rosa's aunt, 
the Lady Alicia GroVe,— Well, but 
why do you blot out the names of Mf*. 
Smith's county and village? Why, 
reader, for the samereason some folks 
Uot out their windows in these enlight- 
ened times, that we may not be made to 
pay more than we can well afibrd foe 
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Mdg somewhat too open • in cierbdn 
matters, and letting iii more light than 
may make for our interest : this is what 
jrbar learned Company of Statronisrs call 
your ^* verbtm satj^ the which, being 
interpi*eted, is, " l>on^t let out the cat : '* 
there is one in the bag, reader, aye, and 
as^finb a cat as Whittington, Lord Mayor 
of London, could put into a bag for his 
heart The scenes* of this, our history, 
will lie in sundry parts of England ; and 
all speak true at the same time : the 
last will fell at Oaken Grove ; or, rather 
in its neighbourhood, at a noble mansion 
Called Spade-oak, the seat, as long as 
she sat in it, of Lady Alicia Grove. 
But if we give you too much before- 
hand, reader, we shall spoil your appe- 
tite ; we have, therefore, just dipped 
you in the stream of our history-^Lord ! 
Vhat a swfeet nfettv thine a pun iSn^we 
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have just dipped you in the stream of 
our history, to serve you for a whettcvm 
A very sensible old gentleman^ and one 
who had seen a great deal of the world 
through a pair of spectacles, once told 
us, that water was no dry thing : he wore 
a red waistcoat, and therefore could not 
be mistaken — Water, said he^ is no 
dry thing, for a man may gallop through 
a great river, and not make the dust fly 
once in forty times. — No, reader, we 
^must not give you too much before din*, 
ner ; it will pall instead of whet your 
stomach. A few words more, for all that» 
by way of a dinner pill, which some- 
time, in some cases, breeds a quarrel 
between a man's appetite and his diges-< 
tion — and then comes another pill, after 
all, to read the riot act — but we are 
treading on dangerous ground. — Now, 
Heaven be praised ! the readers of the 
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present day have very lively and conu 
bustible imaginations — one spark is 
enough — O the tinder of the times i 
Well^ bat, as -we were saying, a few 
more words. There will come one Tho- 
mas Augustus Elsmere into our history, 
a charming Highland laddie, out of 
Scotland, who may have a little too 
much of the pious about him to please 
the ladies: he tickled Rosa's fancy, 
however, after a hum and a haw, as will 
be seen. We have laid out a course of 
entertainment for you, reader, and you 
may, if you please, pass your judgment, 
with a critical smack^ over our dishes, as 
we set them upon the table. All our old 
friends will come in at times ; and, more- 
over, over and over, we. Old Comical^ 
who now handle the pen of the writer, 
will introduce you to our Lady ; foras- 
much as we have tied a knot with our 
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tongue^ which we can't untie iVith our 
teeth, since last wc parted, and Madam 
Ftmstall, of DiUies Puddle, is the pip 
that h'cs in the core of our heart You 
Ml\ hear Old Cra» growl, at times, at 
things, whicli, although the dogs came 
into the world before their masters, they 
eould not keep out of it with all their 
barking, bark as they might: the fitlst 
dog, however, that met old Adam, wag- 
ged his tail at the good gentleman for all 
that, as the ancient histories inform ua. 
Tea, reader, jou will hear Old Crab 
growl, at times, at the old adder, which 
some gentetl people, who arc mighty 
mealy-mouthed, forsooth, call the deviL 
*— To the tail of this our history, reader, 
is tied a moral ; which, like a tin canister 
full of pebble stones, tied to the tail of a 
dog, will make too great a rattle in your 
cars, not to rattle itsfelf into your notice : 
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-•^-pennit it not togo in at one ear Mid 
out at the other; soomir than so, when 
it is once got in, stop both joor ean 
widinintbm&t, pitch, and bees'-wax^ to 
keep it fiom getting oot. At this phice 
the solid gentlennm mounted die writingt 
dak^ took the pen out^ CM Comical's 
hnad, and, laisuig his caxon, &k under 
his wig for his matter, and then wrote 
m it fiifloweth: vis. The reader will 
not suspect, we hope, that honest John 
Mathen, or, as we nsuall j call hios^ 
Old Comical, has anjthe least intentioil 
to ridicule any mord passage in die fid^ 
lowing histofy. Thereare twosideaef a 
^leation : Old Gonicad used tohn^on 
the wiong, but now he laughs on the 
right ; and the reason he gives fiir such 
his conduct is, that aman can only laugh 
heartily on the right. He was a sad 
rogue once, he says, but he loved 
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merriment too well not to become an 
honest man. There is thin moral in 
what our merry brother historian x^ould 
insinuate, None can be truly happy but 
the virtuous and the good: the heart 
of the bad man is always ill at ease ; 
merriment may play in his features, but 
his laugh never reaches his heart, llie 
subsequent memoirs of Mr. and Mrs« 
Smith come as an episode into our his* 
tory of Mr. Deca^tro and his friends, of 
which interpositionary matter there will 
be more interwoven into our historical 
web, which we hope to complete before 
the nightfall and the sunset of our day. 
Courteous reader, we pray you God* 
speed and God's blessing. Amen» 
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CHAP. I. 

Some Account of Mr, and Mrt, Smith, and vaihat 
they said the one to the other. 

Xn the gay village of Three Stars, and 
in the gay county of Five Stars, once 
upon a time lived Mr. and Mrs. Smith ; 
and he, the said Mr. Smith, squeezed a 
rent out of a certain estate in land, to 
the amount of five hundred pounds a 
year, into a curious vessel held to catch 
the precious juices, videlicet, his pocket; 
but it so fell out, that he was the small- 
est gentleman in the gay village afore- 
said for all that } and being the smallest 
man in his village, was one reason why 
be was not the greatest man in his 
parish, to which reason many objections 
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may certainly be made, but it is the best 
that we can afford to give the reader at 
present. Money makes men shine like 
the sun> and if the sun shines without 
money, the sun is not worth a &rthing 
the more for all that; yes^ money 
makes men shine like the sun, and there 
were so many suns shining in Mr. Smith's 
neighbourhood, that Mr. Smith looked 
like a little bit of candle stuck upon a 
post in the middle of a fine sunmer's 
day when the sun shines, which makes 
it look very silly^ notwithstanding it is 
stuck upon a post. But if Mr. Smith 
was outshone one way, he paid matters 
off in another ; for if he was a little bit 
of candle, when compared with others, 
in estate, his rich neighbours were little 
bits of candle, when compared with 
Mr. Smith, in wit and condition, re- 
ligion and virtue; but, now we are 
talking about suns, and shining, we may 
go on to say, that Mr. Smith was very 
like the sun in one thing, he shone 
without making any noise about it : and 
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further, like the sun, he dU not care 
one penny whether folks saw him shine 
or not ; and therein he , differed, in his 
way of shining, form his neighbours, 
who made much ado about shining, and 
were never so well pleased as when 
other people saw them shine, and had 
as lieve not shine at all as not to be seen 
to shine. Not content, however, widi 
all their shining, they bore Mr« Smith a 
grudge for shining in his own way, 
though no rival sun of theirs, and could 
have found it in their hearts to have bit 
off Mr. Smith's nose, as often as he 
showed it ia his parish : moreover, they 
set up their backs at him, like a pared 
of mountains round a mole-hiU, and did 
their best to overshadow hka aod hide 
him^ and it was more shame for them* 
What, if a mole-hill be pimple upon 
the fitce of the earthy or, as it may be 
better said, but a pimple, a pimple hath 
his ngbti^-*-who says me nay ? A moun- 
tain may: swdl. and look big by the side 
of a string xkT little buttons oiUed mole 

b2 
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hills, as long as he behaves himself like 
a gentleman ; we afflrmi yea, and set 
our foot upon it as good ground, that 
Mr. Smith had a right to his cock's- 
parade, and Madam Smith, his lady, to 
convenient room to spread her feathers, 
in spite of all the proudest poultry in 
the world! But the gravel in people's 
shoes was this, Mr. Smith was . a good 
man, and a learned man ; yes, this 
raised the blister, and folks used him ill, 
as will be shown. But, for as much as 
we have taken up our pen to do justice 
to all parties/ having been very seriously 
called upon by Mr. Smith and his family 
so to do^ we must needs say that Mr. 
Smith owns himself to have had lus 
faults in many matters : he will now, 
however, have his story fairly told, both 
in regard to what he has done to others, 
and others have done to him, and is 
come to a determination to have all 
things laid before the public^ and appeal 
to the judgment of all men ; and this, 
in order that truth may be winnowed 
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from falsehood, and folks may know 
where to look for the tares and where 
for the wheat. In regard to ourselves, 
we shall not in the outset scruple to 
confess that we are friends to Mr. Smith 
and his ikmily ; but must beg leave very 
solemnly to subjoin, that we are, as Mn 
Smith and his £imily wish us to be, 
greater friends to truth. But of this 
enough. It is mighty good and very 
well i and now, reader, we shall proceed 
to say, that as Mr. and Mrs. Smith sat 
drinking their wine one day after dinner, 
the following talk befel : " My dear,** 
said he, ^^ I hate this place ; folks are 
very proud in it ; and besides, placed 
as this county is, so near the metropolis, 
every thing is very dear in it, and the 
people very wicked r a man mighfr as 
well live next door to a volcano as live 
near London ; its vices boil over and 
roll in torrents, like lava, into the sur« 
rounding counties/* *' People's vices be 
upon their own heads,** said Mrs. Smith ; 
^^ I could be content if our neighbours 
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^Imt better tbiogs are not made for ot; 

^mr parents have put an unlucky taste 

dnto our mouths; we would fiun live 

upon high dishes with low pockets : it 

is a sad thing to be the diildreo of two 

ruined houses, bred in a rich soil, and 

transplanted into a poor ground! — ^But 

yet, Mr« Smith, I think we m^ht do 

better in some other place; pray sell 

your estate here^ and bny another else* 

where^ a weed in one part of the world 

grows to be a very rare flower in another j 

let us put our matters into vessels, call 

all our pots and pans about us, and go 

into another place.'' ^^ My dear/* said 

Mr. Smith, ^^ you are always talking 

about some other place ; let us first see 

if the fault be not rather in ourselves 

than in the place : there may be faults 

in both, certainly, and I think there 

are ; but, in regard to happiness, it is 

a thing that is not to be found under 

the clouds, and we might as well stand 

still as run about af^er it : I will not say 

that 4ione is to be found here^ if we look 
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in the right place for it ; and there Will 
always be one reason why we do not 
find ity if we look in the wrong/' ** In 
the right place ! '' said Mrs Smith ; ^^ and 
pray where is the right place to look for 
it ? I am sure we have looked for it here 
long enough without being able to find 
it : what happiness is likely to come to 
us here in such a neighbourhood as this 
is^ pray ? How can we be happy in it, 
while our neighbours set their dirty 
shoes on our necks, and tread us down 
into the mud i People's ideas of happi- 
ness may differ j you, Mr. Smith, may 
find a great deal of felicity, perhaps, in 
being kicked into the kennel : I hate 
the place, my dear, and, if there were 
no other way, would be shot out of the 
mouth of a cannon to get out of it, and 
end my existence, like a cracker, with 
a great bounce ! To be serious ; I may 
have my faults : the face of heaven has 
its spots and clouds, and I may have my 
faults that cloud me too ; but yet, Mr. 
Smith, I do not see how it follows from 
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this concession that I am to be ill-used, 
because I am like other folks, unlesa 
they envy me upon account of my faults 
here, and cannot bear it in their hearts 
to see those faults in others, vhich they 
are so fond of as to suckle in their own 
bosoms. I am willing to allow that 
they have more &ults than I, and may 
take the precedency j go first to the — ^" 
« Hush,'* said Mr. Smith, " hush !— -I 
do not like this neighbourhood I own; 
yes, I fitirly own that I do not Kke it» 
my dear; but the moving a man's 
family from one place to another, so far 
from mending matters, may make things 
worse, and have all the plague and 
trouble of moving, and its expenses too, 
upon our hands into the bargain. It 
was not my intention, when I said I 
disliked this place, to throw the reins so 
far upon the neck of the phrase as this ; 
it was not my intention that it should 
run away with you so far as moving 
goods and chattels comes to— no — not 
so far as that, my dear — much less to 

35 
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selling mil here^ and buying all in another 
place : you do not reckon up the diiB* 
<!uTttes^ dangers, expenses, and trouble 
of an this ; or what lies between the 
vast straddle of to ^ say ' and to * do ' : 
let us first try and see if we can bring 
this place to suit ui ; let us try if we 
can mend the neighbourhood, by some 
fbrther civilities and kind things : if a 
little darning will stitch matters toge« 
ther, it were ill husbandry to throw up 
a good pair of stockings, Mrs. Smith/^ 

^ Throw up ^ good pair of fboTs 
heads f ** quoth she ; ^* how can we mend 
this neighbourhood, Mn Stnith ? How 
can we live in it, and do any thing like 
other folks in it? It is foil of great 
people, who have plenty of money, and 
are very saucy; and when they meet 
with us, will walk directly over us, and 
take no more notice than a camel would 
do of a couple of rats ! I wonder how 
you can bear to have folks straddle over 
us in this manner* Mr. Smith ! '* ^* My 
dear,*' said Mr. Smith, *' people may 

5 
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Straddle over us^ and be beneath us^, at 
the same time; you have often heard 
me complain of the pride of this plac^ 
certainly; but you never heard me-^'^ 
^^ Nay, Mr. Smith, you said just now 
you hated the place; if you eat your 
words take care they do not rise upon 
your stomach, my dear/' ^^ Well, my 
love,** said Mr, Smith, ^^ I own I did 
say that I hated the place ; but you tak» 
the word in your sense, not in mine ^ 
and when you know what I meant by 
hating the place, there will not be found 
q.uite so much rank poi^n in the word 
as you may expect : I hate a sin as I da 
toadspawn ; it is the seed of the devil ; 
it makes the place where it lies a loathe 
some place 'y and, if sin be in this place>. 
as I take people's pride to be inr it, I 
may say, and repeat it, that I hate the 
place i and I see no cause or force ta 
eat my words, my dear ; but the fiux and 
stream of my meaning runs this way : 
it is not well done in us to do what we 
blame others for doing; it is proud in ua 
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to call Others proud, and exalt ourselves 
by putting others under our cushions, 
alid sitting down upon their heads ; it is 
very hard to blame another without 
being to blame ourselves ; at all events, 
we cannot put too much justice on our 
sides-— nay— -one moment, my dear— 
don't interrupt me, your tongue shall 
have its turn — we cannot,. I say, get too 
much justice on our side ; we certainly 
have good reason, too good reason^ I 
will say, to think we are a little hardly 
treated by our great neighbours ; but, if 
they are proud, let us too be too much 
so to think them proud ; let us put theif 
usage of us to some other score : they 1 
are high in the world, and must needs I 
have many engagements in it, and that 
may be the reason why they cannot 
come to us when we invite them : know* 
ing themselves to be great folks, they 
may feel too much tenderness for us to 
put us to the expense and trouble of 
entertaining them at our house. But, 
though I would not varnish their pride, 

6 
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if they have any^ because that is the 
worst sort of flattery, I would, in cha* 
rity, still think the best, till the worst 
be proved ; till the candle be held close 
enough to a thing to show a thing in 
too strong a light to leave any doubt of 
what a thing really is : if we even find 
pride to be the real cause of our usage 
here, still, in regard to ourselves, it is 
the use one makes of things that makes 
them bad or good things. Pride, itself, 
may be brought to good account in 
skilful hands j but, if neither your 
bands nor my hands be such bands, and 
the material puzzles the workman, be 
had best have done with it, and spend 
no niore time on it ; but let that pass ; 
let us give our neighbours a fair trials 
We will, if you have no very great obr 
jection, give them another squeeze : 
some apples, that make bad cider, give 
them another pressing, may make good 
perkin. Let us again press our neigh* 
bours to come to our house, and meet 
each other at dinner.^' 
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Mrs. Smith broke in at this place by 
main force upon Mr. Smith, and satd^ 
*^*The last time we sent our invitations^ 
not a soul came near us i some said t)iey 
would come, some they would not comoi 
and some did not send any answer to 
our notes at all } and we got a dinner 
ready big enough for a dozen people, 
when you and I, my dear, put on our 
best clothes, and were all the living 
souls that sat down to a dinner of two 
courses, with ten dishes in each! If 
folks had looked in at a window, I don't 
know what they would have thought 
ci our stomachs, Mr. Smith !^' *^ Well» 
my dear,** said Mr. Smith, ^^ this was 
vexatious I own." " Vexatious ! my 
dear," said she ; '^ why the deuce can't 
folks say, just say, whether they will 
come or not ? Our last dinner was fiiirly 
made a hoax upon us ; it is -very hard, 
indeed, if they cannot have a joke with- 
out making us pay for it ! Til see them 
at the devil, Mr. Smith, before I invite 
them to dinner again ! " <' O fie ! Mrs. 
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Smith/* said he, laying his fbre^finger 
all along the side of his nose ; ^^ we 
must not let our sore places fester if a 
poultice can be had ; it is making folks 
of too much consequence, to be adgvy 
about their coming or their not coming, 
my dear. Pride is a bad thing, cei^* 
tainly ; but we ought, at all events, to 
be above this*** 

«0 Mr. Smith,*? said she, ^ their 
coming or their not coming is a nut- 
shell to me; we had two excuses brought 
to us after the cloth was taketi away ! 
I really don't know what excuse can be 
made for such monstrous conduct, not 
I, Mr. Smith : it is amazing to me that 
people are not ashamed of domg such 
things!'* " Had not you better say,** 
quoth Mr. Smith, " that it were matter 
of amazement if they were ? ** '* Why, 
I own,*' said she, ^' to look for shame 
in such folks is to give them credit for 
more than they are worth ; as to take 
any offence at any thing they can do, 
would be paying them a compliment 
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more than their bill comes to/' " Well, 
then, said Mr. Smith, ^' hold them 
cheap» until they do something to make 
themselves dearer ; take no notice of all 
that is past, accident might have had 
some share in the matter : to-morrow, 
if the day is fine, we will take the 
whiskey and drive round, call once more 
on every body, and then give our 
neighbours another invitation to dine 
with us/' At this, Mrs. Smith screwed 
up her mouth, just as if she had taken a 
sup of vinegar. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Haw Mr. and Mrs. Smith totfitf Mtf m visiiingy mnd 
haw Mr. Smith translated a hit of Latin that pax- 
zUd the Parson of the Parish. 

W £ left Mrs. Smith at the end of the last 
chapter with her mouth screwed up : our 
£rst duty therefore in the beginning of 
this is to unscrew the same. Mrs. Smith, 
therefore, in order to it, swallowed her 
vinegar and spake as foUoweth: *^My 
sweet," said she, which was one sign 
that the vinegar was all gone down the 
red-lane ; ** My sweet," said she, powd- 
ering her husband^s ear with fine sugar ; 
*^ sweet," said she, with a rqse of treacle 
hanging upon the tip of her tongue ; 
** My sweet," said the honey-sweet lady, 
^ it is mighty good and very well, but I 
think, my dear, that you are over-doing 
the thing — I am, nevertheless, all obe*. 
dience to your will, I am ready to do as 
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you say ; it ivill be the means of putting 
matters beyond the line of all dispute, 
and bring at once an universal disgrace 
on all our neighbours/' ^^ How so, my 
dear," said Mr. Smith, ^^ shutting one 
eye, and looking at Mrs. Smith with the 
other as if to take aim at her meaning, 
" How so, my dear ?'* quoth he. " Why," 
said she, ^^ just at present, there may be 
a little doubt in their &vour i but if, after 
another call, and another invitation, we 
still find nothing in return but excuses 
and neglect, the point will be clear, and 
it will be quite impossible to visit osin* 
vite any more." Mr. Smith*s tongue stood 
upon the cock, and he was just going to 
pull the trigger, when Mrs. Smith hdd 
up her beauteous hand to stop the that* 
— ** One word," said she, " one little 
word, and I have done-— I will now just 
state my account, debtor and creditor, 
with my neighbours, for the last year, 
and balance my account with them* I 
have every call, every invitation, and 
every visit, set down here in my pocket- 
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book. I will begia wil^'^ff. and Mnu 
¥rhite-eye : he is the vicar, you know, 
so I will put the church first. — They are 
both as proud as peacocks. Mr. and 
Mrs. White-eye— Mr. and Mrs. White^ 
eye — Mr. and JMrs. White-eye— *0, here 
I have them ; fifteen morning visits on 
our part — ^not one returned ; five invita^ 
tions to dinner, and ten to tear— not one 
accepted. Mr. and Mr& Morer, I beg 
pardon, I should have said the Honour- 
able Mr. and Mrs. Morer, ten mmning 
calls ; one returned as they happened to 
pass our door in a great thunder-storm^ 
without gneat coats or umbrellas, in one 
of their open carriages ; five invitations to 
dinn^, and seven to tea and cards— not 
one accepted t N.B. We had dined five 
times, and drank tea and siij^ied six at 
their houhe» Mr.j aod Mrs. Preston, nine 
morning visits^ only one* returned. N. B. 
Mr. and Mrs. Preston attacked by the 
butcher*s buU-dog, when they ran into 
our house ibr shelter, and called it a 
visit: we dined fi)ur times at their house. 
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and they 'fSfused seven invitations to 
ours. Sir Philip and Lady Mildinall; 
their door visited by us fourteen times : 
N.B. No civility paid to our door in 
return, which was very hard upon it; 
three invitations to dine with us, not 
only not accepted, but not taken any 
notice of: N.B. Prepared three dinners 
for them, and left to eat them all up onr^-* 
selves. Sir Robert and Lady TwipUe^ 
fifteen morning visits, two received ; on^ 
when Lady Twinkle was taken with thcr 
colic and came in for a little anise-seedr 
water: nine invitations to dinner, one- 
accepted by them, when Sir Robert got= 
his Latin deed translated by my husband^*- 
putting thereby five hundred pounds 
annum to his income ; two not noticed 
five refused, one honoured two boii 
after dinner was sent out : N« B. Houser 
thrown bottom upwards, odds and ends^ 
and bits of things put upon the table for 
their dinner, and little Tim the foot* 
boy tumbled with a dish of veal cutlets 
into her Ladyship^s lap, and the gravy 
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nui throng her petticoats, down her 
silk stockings, and into her shoes. Mn 
and Mrs. Goose, twenty morning visits ; 
one onlj returned, when Mr. Goose's 
lufrse started and threw him through the 
window into the little parlour at my feet 
on the carpet much cut with the glass ; 
fiir which visit we were obliged to Nim* 
rod, his grey hunter^ who stopt at our 
house to start on a full trot: Mrs. Goose, 
who was informed of the accident, came, 
in great haste, to see if Mr. Goose was 
killed; and when she found him alive 
and under the hands of a dulfiil surgeon, 
was much out of humour and greatly 
disappointed: she congratulated herself 
on the accident, however, * as it gave 
her the {Measure of making me a visit,' 
she said: N.B. We dined three times 
with them, and they refused seventeen 
invitations to dine with us : one moment 
-—I have missed a nota bene, here, at 
the foot of Sir Robert andLady Twinkle s 
account : in the course of the year, I 
see, we dined five times at their bouse ; 
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the lost time, indeed^ we dined with the 
house-keeper ; they went out themselves 
to dinner and forgot us. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kay—*' " I think, my dear,'* said Mr. 
Smith, interrupting her, which he would 
have done several times, if Mrs. Smidi 
had not clapt her hand on his mouth 
and stopt it up; ^^ I think, my -dear,** 
said he, ^ you put your pocke(>book to 
a very ill-use, and make memorandums 
of things that were best forgotten i your 
statement, however, I must needs con- 
fess, is pretty accurate-^ut be matttn 
as they are, and take some advice fitm 
me : this, you know, is new-year*s day ; 
we will begin the new year in a hand- 
some manner, forget and forgive all that 
is past, and let me bum the memoran- 
dum-book." *^ I have some matters in 
it I should be glad to save, let me take 
them ouf* Upon which she took a few 
Bank notes out of the slips, and, giving 
the book to her husband, he threw it 
into the fire. 
The next morning aflcr this talk, the 



in a moann^) wad shone without 
adoodinits wij; iduch isathiagthat 
doB not ahrafs hippcn in a morning: 
mc not tfacK tmths ?'— 'It is nugfaty good, 
and vaj wdl, jea, it is exceeding wcfl. 



r, way exceediog well ; but let it 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith got op earl j, 
look their brnkfiut, and litde Tim, Mr. 
Sandi*s footboy^ who tumbled into a cer- 
tain great lady's lap, with a dish of ¥eal 
cnflrts swimming in gravy ; little Tim, as 
a fiH C Mi dy bro u g ht Mr. Smith's whtskej 
lo the door, upon which Mr. Smith 
handed np his wife, and, mounting the 
wdiide himsdf thereafter, gave Diamond, 
who stood readjr with aD his mosdes pre- 
pared for motion, gave DiamcMid, the 
whiskey hoTK, a touch with his whip, and 
off trotted DiaoMmd with Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith and the buggy, and took his tail, 
as it WK it, aMet, andr^ he shoidd, 
aha^ wilk him. Now it came to pass — 
the Bmpcrar of Russia pamcs sometimes; 
fant kt that pass. Kowitoameto 
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« fool's head passes sometimes; but let 
that pass. Now it came to pass^ it came 
to pass, as we were a-saying, that, fi>r« 
asmuch as no other gentleman in the 
neighbourhood rode out a visiting in a 
thing called a buggy, that the fine folks 
in the neighbourhood gave Mr. Smith 
the name of Buggy Smith, having him 
the said Mr. Smith, our good and wor- 
thy friend, in derision: unlucky folks! 
more shame for them! Well, to catch 
our story by the tail, and stick close to 
the rump of our matter, which is a sweet 
and delicate phrase for following our 
subject — the first house Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith came to was Mr. Freston*8 fine 
seat, which, like a nut built of stone, 
protected the maggots that nestled with* 
in, three in all, videlicet, Mr. and Mrs. 
and the young Esquire Preston ; an egre* 
gious youth in whom the features and 
vii^tues of his papa and mamma were tied 
. up together like a variety of sweet pretty < 
flowerets in one nosegay! there is a simile 
for you, reader ! The clock struck one. 
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more or less, when Mr. Smith drove bit 
buggy slap^d^h up to Mr. Preston's 
door, whicb- said nothing to Mr. or Mrs. 
Smithy and for this reason, viz. because 
it is not the custom for doors to speak 
to people that come a visiting: doors 
get many hard knocks, it is true; but 
they never say one word about the 
matter for all that, which gives fine les* 
sons of patience to man ! so, reader, you 
see what may be learned at people*s 
doors; you may knock at them until 
their backs rattle again, without hearing 
one in ten swear a single oath, or return 
the blow! yes, finelessons these, reader! 
very fine lessons I When Mr. Smith, as 
we were a saying, to : pick up the train 
of our story, when Mr. Smith and his 
ring-dove, that is to say his wife, so 
called, because she was very gentle and 
wore a ring ; when Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
drove their buggy slap-dash up to Mr. 
Preston's door ; he, the said Mr. Smith, 
hitched the handle of the bell in his 
whip, aind gave it such a pull, that it 

VOL. I. c 
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made noise enough to call the whole 
parish to church ! Mr. and Mrs. Preston 
and their company were at their break* 
&st, when one ran to a window^ and 
said, " Here is Buggy Smith ! " Pre- 
sently the footman came into the room ; 
how he got in was best known to the 
door; and, casting an eye into his master's 
face, said, '' Sir, here are Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith.** Upon which Mr. Preston, tuck- 
ing a bit of toast and butter into one 
comer of his mouth to clear the course 
for his tongue to run, said to the foot- 
man, ^' Go and ask them what they 
want here." This made all present, a 
dozen folks at least, very merry ; and it 
came to pass that there was a very loud 
laugh : the servant, taking Mr. Preston's 
orders in jest, stood his ground and 
laughed with the rest, as loud as he 
dared. *' Why dont you go, sir, and 
deliver my message ?** said Mr. Preston 
to the servant ; " I don't pay you forty 
guineas a year to stand grinning there!** 
Upon which the man, scarcely thinking 
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Ins master serious, and judgiiig it better 
to tell a great lie than saj a mde thing, 
which was very well bred in him, went 
to tlie door and told Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
that the fiimily was not risen : Mr.&nith 
gave cards to the servant for aD that, 
and proceeded in a good round trot to 
the house of Mr. Morer ; a footman an- 
swered at a rap tliat his master and mis- 
tress were not .at home, and that not* 
withstanding Mr. and Mrs. Smith saw 
them both walking in the garden at the 
same time! Ghosts, however, are such 
very common things, now-a-days, that 
Mr. ^d Mrs. Smith took what they saw 
for apparitions; left cards, and drove 
away to the elegant mansion of Sir Philip 
and Lady MildenalL The time to receive 
morning visits now being fiilly come, the 
house of Sir Philip Mildeoall opened its 
throat, and swallowed Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
at a mouthful! — that is to say, in vulgar 
tones, they were admitted and received 
by Sir Philip and his lady, with much 
grace and politeness. 

c 2 
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The talk w^ as follows : ^^ Reallys 
Mrs. Smith/' said her Ladyship, '^ I am 
quite ashamed to see you, I am so much 
in ypur debt in regard to visits ! Indeed^ 
I lament extremely the not having had it 
at all in my power to call upon you, but 
v^e have been so excessively eng^i^ed of 
late — so excessively engaged — '* ^* Mn- 
dam,*" said Mrs. Smith, ^< to acknoW/ledge 
the debt is to do me too much honour ; 
and I am sure you have too much regard 
for me, to pay me what you owe j for to 
make me proud would be to do me too 
much mischief! " " Really, Mrs. Smith/' 
said her Ladyship, '^ I beg ten thousand 
pardons; but for people, engaged as we 
always are, it is not in human nature to 
avoid getting into some dilemmas. You 
have not, nor can you have, a guess at 
what happened the week before last ; we 
actually promised to dine at two places 
in one and the very same day ! Sir Philip 
ajid I have really the worst memories of 
any two creatures living! " sayiug wbichj 
her Ladyship fell into a fit of laughter 
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that held her for several minutes. Having 
recovered breath and strength to pro- 
ceed } *^ Well, Mddam/^ continued her 
Ladyship, *^ on our way to Mr. Preston's 
bouse, it came into my giddy head^ all 
on a sudden, that Sir Philip and I were 
engaged that very day to dine with you ! 
yes, with you I" at this her Ladyship felt 
into another laugh : " Now really," re- 
sumed her Ladjrship, " now really, my 
dear Mrs. Smith, you are the only people 
in the universe whom we could hav^ 
served thus, and have been forgiven. Sir 
Philip, said I, how extremely fortunate 
we are that this rude thing should have 
fallen on such lucky ground ; at all events, 
we are sure to be treated with humanity 
at the hands of such very kind folks as 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith: but I solemnly 
protest, my dear Madam, that Sir Phili|>. 
and I will make you and Mr. Smith 
ample amends, and put off every living 
soul to come to you.** During this talk 
between her Ladyship and Mrs. Smith, 
Mr. Smith was engaged in explaining a 
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the Bench, put the partj off till our next 
meeting, two or three had the impu- 
dence to leave the room with a laugh ! 
one of them, a young Oxonian, went no 
far as to make use of the following words, 
^^Asini adlyram! " Some said they were 
Hebrew words, some said they were 
Greek, and others, that they were Latin; 
it was my opinion however, and Mn 
White^eye the vicar's, that they were 
HighDutch: the cursed sneer with which 
the .young rascal spoke them cut us all 
to our souls ! You are a great scholar^ 
Mr. Smith ; will you just have the good* 
ness to interpret them i " '* The words 
are Latin words. Sir," said Mr. Smith } 
^ but I must beg for your excuse. Sir 
Philip, if I refuse to construe the sen* 
tence/* ^' You will do me an infinite 
favour, Mr. Smith," said Sir Philip, « if 
you will do us the honour to give me 
the sentence in English ; we applied to 
our vicar, but he could make nothing 
out of the words, though he tumbled 
over a great dictionary for an boor to* 



gether.'^. Mr. Sbiitb could scarcely r^ 
frain from laughter; gcfod mariners^ hoir- 
ever, kept his coimtenance, andy iipon 
further instance of Sir Philip, making tfn 
apology by way of preface^ he Md the 
Baronet that the words m^ht thus b^ 
rendered into English, viz. ** These Jt^- 
lows know as much qfiazv as an ass knosn 
of a harpsichord! '* 

Sir Philip stamped upon the floor with 
one foot and then with the other, and 
thereafter swore a great oath. He had, 
however, the politeness to thank Mr. 
Smith for explaining to him the very 
exalted idea which the young Oxonian 
entertained of the sense and learning of 
the worshipful the justices of the peace 
for the county of Five Stars, and went 
on to say that they must positively have 
Mr. Smith upon the Bench. Mr. Smith 
said, " That if there were any very great 
want of hands, he was very willing to 
come forward and do his duty in the 
best manner he could in such an office ; 
but in the midst of such a glorious blaze of 

c.5 
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learning and intellect, there was no sort 
of need of any additional light from him 
to direct folks on their way to justice in 
the county, and begged to suggest by 
way of caveat, against evil interpreta^ 
tions, that a man might be a very good 
justice of the peace without understand- 
ing Latin or an act of parliment/' Here 
ends this visit,— -and the chapter too* 
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CHAP. III. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith*s Visits continued. 

SeE! see! look! look I there! there! 
O fie! Mrs. Smith, how you showed 
your leg getting into the buggy ! They 
are ofi^ again, reader, like the wihd, or, 
if you please, like smoke ; yes, if you 
please, reader, because if you do not 
please, Mr. and Mrs. Smith are not at 
all like wind or smoke — a pair of similes 
which shall be unbuttoned and pulled 
ofi; and sent to the tailor's to be mended. 
Now it came to pass that old Diamond, 
the buggy horse, trotted away like at^jf 
thing — there is no such simile as that in 
all Homer's Paradise Lost or Milton's 
Iliad put together — to show our great 
reading — O Lord ! no— trotted away so 
fast that he left his^^ tail behind him — 
what a sight it would have been if his 
tail had oiU-trotted him ! or if fi>lks had 

3 
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Umiih (^n w$t ttUhred pi^ili), nor w€ 
ibey ilUnhUidf ttiougb thi^y Afi; (Kior/^ 
^ III thid tbi} Kfcsdt fvcholttf wbom w# 
wer# tiilkbig of jtiiit; miW| Hir liobi^rtf*' 
§M Qm \$f(mut *♦ Tbw w tbu v^ry »mi»/' 
Mi4 Hif Robert ♦♦ Uw book in a very 
witiy on^/^ Mid tb^ f^mttlmmn i ** I 
ibooM liki» to »ei^ tbi$ dutbor (tf ie/' ^^ Of 
ft id A l»Of f i4 tbirig/^ Mid I^y TwinkUn ( 
** ii i» A ^lioaking Mtiris on mm in tiigb 
mr '' Wi^l), my lA^ly/' mA Sir itob^ 
^' wi) \\%sfi ni leiMt cbi» hofiour to bf 
tbougbt worib ft c^bftrg^ o^' «iiot ( k i» 
dornt^fbirig to Ih5 put mUi |irifft( Aod 
ultboiigb ftfi fiiitbof takitd ttii3 lili<srty of 
i\%^ fir^M U> iifill ofii5 A dc'oiiridrdi it w«r<^ 
worwii$ if n writer lU^i^mcd ones ht^tHfiniU 
bid riotir!<3, ftnd iittlli^d m niitbing ^t «ill« 
I fi^lt ft litUii dturigv I C'Ofitbdd^ wtt($fi I 
r^ft^J Smiths boiik^ im^ I ftitt durt^t wiy 
riftm^s b^iri/t( '1 wiriklitf Sir iidbi^rt Stftr id 
1 niydiilf i ( but I ftiri c(<rtttiri 1 ftm 
tboM^tft t^i Sm ft fftftfi of v(try gri^ftt C'oo« 
di!i|ii^ruL'i!, b#:i;ftMN7 b(: bftd iaktu do iimdf 
fMiiiid to niiyu ma ft bftdtitiftdo oi' ft v^ry 
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superior order, which I take to be a 
matter of no small consideration/' ^^ You 
and I differ," said Lady Twinkle, " in 
our taste for compliments. Sir Robert ; 
I cannot at all agree with you that 
the more bones one has broken the 
better/' ^' Nay, my lady,** said Sir 
Robert with a sneer, '* to be told of 
one's faults you know, and get them 
corrected, is no mean matter; though 
I should be glad of an opportunity to 
give any impudent rascal a sound horse- 
whipping that told me of mine, if it was 
but to return the compliment and cor- 
rect him for his out of mere gratitude 
and generosity : but I may have made a 
mistake, and, instead of being angry 
l?ith Mr. Smith, 1 ought to be angry 
with Sir Robert Twinkle, Baronet." 
" O," said her Ladyship, " you may. be 
a mighty fine philosopher. Sir Robert ; 
but I cannot so soon forgive what he 
says of me in Lady Shinaway.'* " Can 
you forgive yourself," said Sir Robert, 
." for deserving what he says ? If you 
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can, the least you can do is to forgive 
Smith for blamiisg what your Ladyship's 
conscience can get rid of on such easy 
terms/' " Conscience/' said her Lady- 
ship, ^^ is little else than a stitch in the 
side, and may at last be nothing but a 
little wind ; I, for my part, never found 
it stand its ground against the secJMd 
glass of cinnamon- water ! So well as the 
parsons love a drop of the right sort, I 
wonder they will preach it up, for my 
part, for I never went to church in my 
life but as soon as I got out of it I was 
dure to want something good to drive 
the sermon out of my stomach/* *' I 
don't like to hear the parsons, as your 
Ladyship calls them, sneered at," said 
Sir Robert with a sneer; *< I am far 
enough, I own, from being a saint my* 
self; 1 nevertheless feel vast respect and 
reverence for all such as arc/' Her Lady- 
ship naming some clergyman who did no 
great honour to the cloth, Sir Robert 
said, ^^ It were no more an argument 
against religion that some parsons dis% 
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gneed the churchy than it would bs 
against the (n-ofession of a soldier that 
some cowards nm away on the day of 
battle." Upon this Sir Robert rnn^ Iris 
bell, after keeping poor Mr. aad Mca. 
Smith some time in a §toTm of snow at h» 
door; a servant comings ^ Yaa rascal !"* 
said Sir Robert, in a great passion, ^ why 
is not my docMT better attended ? Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith have been there this haff 
hour ; you don't care who standi out of 
doors in the snow while yoa ve nsating 
your bacon at the kitchen fire I '* ^ I beg 
your pardon. Sir/' said the butler, who 
happened to answer the bell^ ^ but I 
really did not know that mty body was 
at the door/^ ^ Have you no evs, SirV^ 
said Sir Robert, ^ did not you hear tbe 
bell at the shrubbery^gate whicb stands 
under your pontry window?^* ^ Yes> 
Sir," said the man, ^ I certainly did 
hear the bell, and the knoddi^ at tha 
door, and asked Thomas and William 
who was come ; and they answered me 
with a laugh, that the wind |Mde all the 
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noiie.^ ^^ Whose turn was it to attend 
the door?'' said 8ir Robert *' It was 
William's turn to open the door, 8ir 
Robert/' said the butler. " Send him 
to me this moment ! '' said the Baronet^ 
and, ^* this moment/' said the butler. 
Upon William coming into the room, 
" You scoundrel!" said Sir Robert, *• tell 
me this moment who is at the door?** 
^* 1 beg your pardon, 8ir/' said William, 
'^ I was coming this very instant to Hj 
that Mr. and Mrs. Smith were there.** 
^' Thiifvcry instant, you rascal!" saidi^r 
Robert, •• why they have been standing 
at the door this half hour in the snow; 
can you keep people waiting there in 
such dreadful weather as this is, while 
you are burning your legs at the kitchen 
fire?'* ** I beg your pardon, Sir,*' said 
Mr. William, •• but I met with an acci- 
dent ; as I was running in great haste to 
announce Mr. and Mrs. Smithy I tumbled 
over one of the house-maidii, who had a 
pail of water in her hand, and was forced 
to change my clothes, Sir .*• *• Why, you 
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villain ! you told Gibbins^ that the wind 
made the noise at the door.** ^^ I am 
sorry^ sir/* said Mr. William, ^^ that the 
butler should repeat in your hearing any 
light thing that is said by the servants ; 
but Mr. Gibbins wants to get a relation 
of his into my place" " You chattering 
rascal !** said Sir Robert, ^^ go, this mo- 
ment, and show Mr. and Mrs. Smith into 
the room;*' after he had kept them at 
his door until they were covered with 
snow, while he was scolding his servants 
for doing the very same thing ! 

Now if Mr. and Mrs. Smith had come 
in a coach, the severity of the weather 
would have fidlen with all its violence 
upon the servants only, who are paid on 
purpose to be frozen to death, and can 
have no reason to complain of the 
weather; but as they unluckily sat in 
an open buggy at the mercy of the ele- 
ments, when they came into the room 
their teeth chattered in their heads, and 
their lips were so frozen, that they could 
scarce speak to be understood. As soon 
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as they entered the room, Sir Robert 
and Lady Twinkle poured out an abund- 
ance of apolegies for their stay at the 
door, and laid all the blame on the ser- 
vants, who, not having any faults of 
their own to answer for, it is but right 
should come in for all their masters and 
mistresses have to spare. 

This visit was put an end to a little 
unexpectedly, upon the fi^owing oces- 
sion ; viz. Mrs. Smith had not been in 
the room long, before she fainted awmj 
from the Effects of the cold i when Ladj^ 
Twinkle ran out of the room in great 
terror, and left others to take care «f 
the poor lady. Mrs. Smith was now 
consigned to the care of the house* 
keeper, a good kind'<kf person, who 
sometimes keeps a^'fittle apothecary'a 
shop in great housed) and, although 
she cannot bring iblks to life agaio^ 
after they have been dead a mouthy as 
an apothecary can do, she can show a 
great deal of medicid skill in a fainting 
fit, the shooting of a com, or A case of 
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the colic. The housekeeper^ a woman 
of great compaasioo^ took much care of 
Mrs. Smith by mistake ; one. of the ser- 
vants^ in fun, having called Mrs. Smith 
** My lady j " which jest, the house- 
keeper, new come in the £imily, took 
in earnest, until better taught by Mrs. 
Smith ; who— Lord, what a fine thing a 
title is ! — ^who was now, by all the kind- 
ness the housekeeper could show, suffi- 
ciently recovered to be put into (he 
hjuggy^ B&er Mr. Sn»ith had scooped the 
snow out of it with his hat ; for poor 
Diamond and the buggy had beea left 
to shift for themselves at the door. Aye, 
and the poor animal was glad to hear 
(he smack of the whip ; off he wen(>— 
like — but the weather is too cold to 
stand making of similes— off he went, 
and soon got into a comfortable stable, 
and brought Mr. and Mrs. Smith to a 
warm fire-side. A warm fire-side ! We 
suppose every fire-side must be a warm 
fire-side } you put in a difference^ as if 
sooue fire-sides were not warm. Good 
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heavens! reader, cannot a man tell 
the * truth, without getting such a fuss 
about it ? If we had called a fire-side a 
cold place, some would have said, in 
the very face of truth, that fire was not 
a cold thing ! nay, would have stood it 
out, that fires were hot, which would 
be going great lengths for the sake of 
contradiction ! What a world it is for an 
author to please ! But, to wind ofi^ the 
skain of our history (we must expect to 
get into a tangle now and then, and 
have a knot to untie)— but, to straddle 
over the parenthesis — the devil take the 
metaphors, how they crowd upon a roan ! 
—but, to wind off the skain of our his* 
tory, as we, with great beauty, began 
the sentence— ^Mr. and Mrs. Smith sat 
down by a warm fire-side; where we 
will leave them, reader, if you please, 
to look at the rosy cinders, and find 
dead men's faces in the fire ; and have a 
little talk together about these good 
folks, how they came into the world, 
and who sent for them : so, bow down 
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thine ear, reader, and you shall hear, 
how Mr. and Mrs. Smith were the chil- 
dren of rich folks, had been put to the 
best schools, where their minds had 
been carefully weeded, well manured^ 
and the best seeds sown in the soil that 
could be bought for money. Mr. Smith's 
father was a Cumberland man ; not that 
he was very fat and heavy, we hate a 
pun, no ; but he was a Cumberland man 
for all that ; and his estates, on one of 
which he had a fine old house, lay in 
the neighbourhood of an old friend of 
ours, reader, named Mr. Decastro« 
But, taking it into his head — it was a 
way he had — to spend two-pence when 
he received but a penny, one Lady Alicia 
Grove, a near relation of the Hinder- 
mark family of that name, who had put 
by a small sum of money in the heel of 
an old stocking— one Lady Alicia 
Grove, hearing that Mr. Smith must 
sell, said she would buy, and met Mr. 
Smith one day, with her stocking in her 
hand, and bought all Mr. Smith was 
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worth in the north, and came down with 
a thundering sum of money upon the 
nail ; whereupon old Smith paid all his 
debts and died. He might have died 
before he had paid his debt^ ; but his 
creditors would not let him go out of 
the world until he had paid his shot in 
io it ; so, as soon aa they had sucked 
the egg, they said the deril might take 
the shelL What family did he leave i 
Not a soul, reader, save and except 
poor Mr. Smith, whom we just this 
moment left roasting himself and Mnu 
Smith at his warm fire-side, who woiUd 
not have had three-pence to have bought 
him a &ggot, had not a good friend 
come in in the Godspeed, and got the 
little estate in the county of Five Stars 
entailed upon him in good time. Well, 
and who was this friend who came in in 
the Godspeed ? Why, reader, it was our 
old friend Mr. Decastro's brother, good 
Master Bartholomew, commonly called 
Old Crab, whose history we have 
published to the world; and if you have 
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not read it, reader, the very best Hung 
that you can do will be to go and buy 
it and read it out of hand. Well, and 
so, as we were a-saying, old Smith paid 
his debts, and died ; and his son, who 
was at Oxford at that time, ran home to 
see how matters were^ and found Lady 
Alicia the. mistress where he expected to 
be master: now, be it further said,- that 
the said Lady Alicia Grove was Mr. 
Smithes aunt; but how that matter came 
to pass is nothing to you, reader. 

It is mighty good and very well : 
•" What brought you here, you young 
rascal ? '* quoth Old Crab, whose .polite- 
ness and fine breeding never left him on 
any occasion ; and the reason was be- 
cause he never had any-—" what brought 
you here, you young rascal?" quoth 
Old Crab. ** I am come to see,'* said 
Mr. Smith, ** if my father hath left me a 
bit of bread." Upon which Old Crab 
told him what he had done for him, while 
there was a loaf in the cupboard ; and 
Mr. Smith setoff for the county of J^ive 
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Sttrs^ and took poesession of his bit €)£ 
gingerbread. Had Mr. Smith any 
mother? Any mother! No, reader; 
yes, we tell a story, he had a mother ; 
but she died before Mr. Smith saw the 
light. She was pushed down stairs, and 
broke her neck, one evening ; and Mr* 
Smith, without being asked .any ques- 
tionsy was bom at a masquerade ; so he 
came into the world and looked as if he 
could not help it : and whether he had 
made any will, or whether he had any 
pleasure so to do, none troubled their 
heads to inquire. Was that good breed- 
ing in polite societies i But, not to di> 
gress, Mn Smith had taken two degrees^ 
and fiillcn in love, in the University of 
Oxfiurd, which last thing, some said, 
was not University business. Mr. Smith 
made it his business, however, whether 
it came under the statutes or not ; aye, 
and more than that, Mr. Smith passed 
his examination for it, and, amongst 
other questions in the schools, was asked 
by Airs. Smith's father how much land 
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aitd money he was like to have? Mn 
Smith made answer and said, that as to 
what money his £ither had he could not 
say ; but that he stood in reversion to 
fifteen thousand a year, in the county of 
Cumberland. Upon which Mrs. Smith*s 
father promised ten thousand pounds 
down, daughter and all: the daughter 
came down it is true ; but the ten thou* 
sand pounds never did come down ; and 
some gr&it astronomers said, who had 
the best glasses, that the ten thousand 
pounds stuck in the sky, and were not 
likely to come down until the sky felL 
Mn Smith was a noble fellow, however ; 
and, although his wife's father went out 
of the world and took some of his pro* 
mises along with him ; for what's the 
good of leaving things behind that are 
likely to be of no use to any body ? 
Yes, Mr. Smith was a noble fellow, and 
made his promise good with the young 
lady whose heart he had won^ and mar- 
ried her without any pockets} for Mrs. 
Smith judged it to be waste of just so 
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much good cloth, to make pockets Mrhcn 
the had notliing to put in them. Mrs. 
Smith had been bred in a good school 
for all that; her father was a man of 
feshion, as folks talk, and, running in 
debt, got his daughter made a fine lady 
for nothing. But the loss of the fine 
property in the North lay heavy upon 
Mr. Smith's mind ; he was much attached 
to the place,^ where he spent his early 
days, and never heard its ntoie men- 
tioned without tears. Pray, what was 
Mrs. Smith's maiden name ? What's that 
to you, reader ? Wo have just said that 
her father was a man of fashion, a liar, 
and a cheat, three very fine names ; and 
as to a fourth, it were as good Icfl out 
of the chapter. Had Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith any children ? That's a nail to be 
struck with a hammer of gold, reader ; 
yes, they had one, a daughter, named 
Rosa, of whom we have a world to say } 
but let this suffice for this chapter. 
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CHAP- IV^ 

Further if cgomiI ^ Mr. Siaia*« Mattew^ mmd ^ 
hu XeigUomrimd, mmd mk^ ke mort^ver SUimk. 



Mr. smith took the poker in hit 
band, and, thrusting it into the heart of 
the fire» made the coab blaze ; and, look- 
ing at his wife, who sat on the opposite 
aide, with her feet lodged upon the 
fender to keep her toes wann^ spake as 
it followeth : *• My dear," said he, " if 
to-morrow is a fine day we will call 
upon the rest of our neighbours'' ** If 
you please, my dear,*' said the lo\*ing 
gentlewoman ; ** I will go through any 
thing to give the neighbourhood what 
you may deem a fair trial, thougli I 
know very well what it is already ; I 
have whetted my will to a point as sharp 
as a needle, and am ready to pierce 
through every obstacle that stands ir 
my way,*' ** This is a tailor's metaphor^ 
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my dear/' said Mr. Smith ; " we will, 
nevertheless, set another stitch in the 
business to-morrow morning/' ^^ I ex- 
pect to be frozen to death/' said she, 
shrugging up one shoulder just as if 
a plate of ice had been clapt to her 
blade bone ; '^ however, now I am set 
iipon it, I am determined to make ao 
end of the matter, if the wind blows 
from die north-east strong enough to 
split a church steeple, and the snow 
comes down in flakes as broad as pan- 
tiles«'' '' My dear,'' said Mr. Smith, 
*' when man and wife pull both one and 
the same way, it is anch a pull tliat a 
team of broad-wheeled waggon horwa^ 
pulling with all their might and main 
mnother, is but the tvritch of a lady's 
little finger in comparison of it t *' 
^ Well, but, my dear," said Mr. Smith, 
*^ are you as willing to send invitati<His 
after we have paid our visits ? " "I 
have spite enough to do that, too," 
said she ; '^ trust me again for a *pin*8 
head else, Mr. Smith." '^ Spite ! my 
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dear/' said Mr. Smrth, ^^ we should do 
nothing out of spite; if that's your 
motive you do not pull with me after 
all. I have a mind to be upon good 
terms with my ndghbours, and do what 
I can in order to itj.and^ though I can- 
not do what they can do^ I will do what 
I can to let them know that they shall 
be welcome to all that I can do. Spite^ 
my dear, is a motive of a very diflferent 
spar to what I feel in the matter, I 
assure you : you had much better stay 
at home, than visit your neighbours out 
of spite^ Mrs. Smith.^ The loving lady 
held forth her hand, to show it was 
dean^ and q[>ake as foUoweth : <^ Mr. 
Smith/' quoth she. ^^ What now, my 
dear ? '' quoth he. ^^ Is it your will and 
pleasure that I go a visiting with you 
to-morrow ? '* said she. ^^ It is,'' said 
he. *« Then I'll go," quoth she. " Very 
well," said he; and there ended the 
talk for that time. 

Now, reader, if you please^ we will 
let Mr. and Mrs. Smith eat their supper. 
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and go to bed, if they please, and can 
ind their way up stairs, after a warm 
bason of the right sort of tackle : and 
ve will have a little chat together, if you 
please, reader, courteous, gentle, and 
candid reader, upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith's matters. 

If Mr. Smith's fitther did ill, Mrs. 
Smith's father did quite as badly in the 
world, though they both came into very 
good feathers when, sweet chickens, 
they were first hatched ; yes, very good 
feathers. Mr. Smith's father came ia 
for fifteen thousand pounds a year, and 
Mrs. Smith's fitther for ten. — Lord! 
what a power of money !— But, money, 
like grains of gunpowder, when a spark 
of the gay world falls into it, goes off 
with a loud crack, in a moment, and is 
dissipated, like the gunpowder aforesaid, 
into air, " into thin air ! " Now, Mr. 
Smith's father, and Mrs. Smith's papa, 
were sparks of the like sort ; and the 
moment they touched their fortunes, 
upon their predecessors' death, blew all 
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Up in an instant! Bounce it went, wl 
soon as they touched the magazine ! In 
an instant ! Yes, reader, poetically speak- 
ing ; but you must take this along with 
you, reader, that, in the case of Mr. 
Smith's father, there was just time, be- 
fore his fortune was blown to rags, for a 
friend to step in, and lay five hundred 
pounds a year under a wet blanket, for 
good Mr. Smith, who was then a little 
boy, and scarce knew, at that time» 
whom to thank for his bread and butter ; 
and that good friend, we hope and trusty 
is an old acquaintance of yours, reader, 
whose name shines like a star in the fir- 
mament of our history : his name was 
Bartholomew Decastro, often heard by 
such as have been within the hearing of 
it ; and, perhaps, reader, you will hear 
more ot it presently^ This timely pro- 
vision made for Mr. Smith was one of 
the wisest things his father ever did» 
all his fboHsh things duly saved and ex-^ 
cepted ; and that because a very great 
man was wont to say, that a fbolidi thii^ 
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was not a wise one. Now, pr'ythee, 
reader, could Mr. Smith's father die at 
a better time than wh^n he had just 
done a wise thing? Mr. Smith's father 
got very drunk, and died upon it ; and 
his wife died for joy to get rid of him ! 
Lawk-a-daisy ! It quite overcame the 
poor woman. Now a man with five 
hundred pounds a year might be said to 
stand in good shoes, though not very 
great shoes ; no, nor very high shoes :-** 
pretty good leather though, upon the 
strength of which ^e walked into a fine 
gentleman's house, and paid his ad- 
dresses, though that was more than he 
owed, to one 'Squire Clack's daughter^ 
member of parliament he, and a notable 
speaker in the parliament-house; yes, 
he talked a great deal in the parliament- 
house ; and for this reason, videlicet, 
because he had nothing to say. It is 
very good and mighty well; but the 
gout and rheumatism of it was, that he, 
the said Esquire Clack ruined himself 
with contested elections: now Mr. 
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Smith, having ooe eje fixed opoo 
Clack, and the others with mncfa pru- 
dence, upon what the wise ones cad the 
^^ main chance/' lored 3Iiai Cladk be« 
cause she was a pretty giri, and did noC 
hate her because she had a good fcr- 
tune; and that was a wonder, was is 
not, reader, when monej is the root of 
aU evil ? O law ! well, k came to passi, 
when Mr. Smith threw himself at Miss 
Clack's fi>ot, who patted him upon the 
head, and called him ^ Goodboj ! '' it 
came to pass, as we were sajring* that 
the parliament watf dissolved, Uke a 
beautiful pearl in vinegar, and 'Squire 
Cladc had to %ht an old battle aH over 
again; and he died game, tbou^ be lost 
bis electioD, at the old place; for he 
finight his antagonist, and was shot 
through the bodj, after he had spent 
every shiUing in the contest for his old 
seat. Now Miss Qack's jfoftune we^t 
with the stream^ tor there was nothiiig 
to stem the torresat ; and otie great ob- 
jection to Miss Clack wa8» %v4tb gr^at 
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good luck, removed, namely, her large 
fortune; for, being an only child, she 
lay, like a diamond, set in gold in her 
father^s will. Mr. Smith might have 
been off, as the black-legs say, when 
Miss Clack's fortune was off first, and 
set him a good example : Mr. Smith, 
however, was not a man of that meal ; 
be took Miss Clack with an empty purse, 
though he had paid his addresses to her 
with full pockets. One word more, 
reader, before we call Mr. and Mrs« 
Smith up to go a visiting, though it 
grows late ; it is lb tell yon, that Mr. 
Smith's father sold his family mansion 
and estate in Cumberland to one Lady 
Alicia Grove, a rich relation of Mr. 
Grove of Hmdermark in that county, 
of whom we shall speak again ; suf* 
fice it to say at present, she was a near 
relation of Mr. Smith also, who, upon 
some account or other, took all the 
expense of breeding his daughter Rosa 
upon herself, who resided for the most 
part with the said Lady Grove, her good 
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annt, who was extremely fond of her ; 
but of these things thus ftr. Of these 
things thus far! Why, donH you re- 
member that you gave us an account of 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith's parents, and Lady 
Alicia Grove, in the last chapter ? No^ 
reader, we don't remember one word 
about it. No! why, you have been 
saying the same things all over again ! 
Very well, reader, that's a great deal 
better than saying one thing in one 
chapter and another thing in another ; 
and swearing that both chapters are true^ 
though they cqntradA; one another at 
the beard. Well, but don't you mean 
to scratch out what you have said all 
over again ? We shall scratch noscratches» 
reader, though it were to please old 
Scratch ; rest you contented : and, as 
for remembering things, an historian 
would have a fine time of it, if he were 
forced to remember in one chapter what 
he had said in another; so, rest yoo 
contented. Well! but it is now time 
for Mr. and Mrs. Smith to get np ; we 
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have this moment heard the cock crow. 
^* My dear,** said Mr. to Mrs. Smithy 
rapping her forehead with his knuckle, 
to call up her senses that lay fiist asleep 
in it : " My dear/* said he " the cocks 
crow terribly, it must be high time to 
get up.'* ** Higlir— hoh — hum!** said 
Mrs. Smith, answering her husband with 
a long yawn, ^^ the cocks are great fbcds 
to get up so soon in such bitter cold 
weather ! ** Whereupon the house clock 
struck nine, and Mn Smith turned out 
on one side and Mrs. Smith on the 
other; for the A)ck struck Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith as well as nine, which two, 
added to nine, made eleven in all ; and 
so they made the best of their way down 
stairs into the parlour to breakfast. Now 
it came to pass that at breakfast Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith said nothing ; and when 
a man's mouth is full of toast and butter 
there's no room lefb for his tongue to 
move. As for Mrs. Smith she was a 
lady, and, of course, did not want to 
talk at all ; but, as soon as breakfast was 
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over, Mr. Smith said. Hem ! to clear \m 
pipes, and then put the foDowiog oiat- 
ter to his . wife ; and, in putting it, he 
put it in a genteel, sweet, and dTtl 
manner. My dear, if you idcasc, he 
would say, which £aUs like a drop of 
syrup into a lady's ear ; and a hnsbaod 
sees the sweetness of it in a lady's eyes, 
that are suflbsed with a sort of an oOy 
languor: aye, and it is this sort of 
your soft pomatum that a lady loves. 
Mr. Smith oiled Mrs. Smith over widi 
sweet oil, which brings old ladies and 
old leather to be siHooth and supple. 
^ My sweet dear,'' said Mr. Smith, 
^^ sweet sugar, that sweetens my life, 
now, if you please, we ¥rill finish our 
visits tQ*day ; and, after that is done, 
we will once more invite all our neigh- 
bours to dine with us." ** They wiD 
send excuses, iny dear," said she; 
*^ but follow your own bead in it, if you 
please ; I know how it will be. I shall 
have the trouble of getting a great din- 
neff and you^ill have the expense of 
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paying for it; and we may dress, sit 
down, and eat what we can of H our- 
selves when we have done : however, I 
am willing to do my part, which, having 
no housekeeper, a thing that all my 
neighbours have, to assist me, is no 
small trouble; giving out things, and 
ordering things, and forced to think of 
every thing ; for servants will put one ia 
mind of nothing that is like to add to 
their trouble. I will do my part, how- 
ever, Mr. Smith, in spite of every blisi* 
ter, and you shall see what will come of 
it : if these good folks don't play the 
same game they have played before^ 
may I never sit down on a soft cushion 
again as long as I live.'* 

^^ My dear,'' said the loving gentlo* 
man, ^^ I am much attached to the 
bouse and lands which my poor fiitfaer 
left me; and, unless I could recover, 
which is now impossible. Spade-oak, the 
old family place in the North, I cannot, 
let what slights and insults come that 
will, I cannot bring my mind to leave 
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my inheritance here. One place in the 
world, and only one, I could find it 
in my heart to exchange this place for ; 
the old family mansion wherein I was 
born, and spent my boyish days." — The 
poor gentleman could get no further, 
he put his handkerchief to his eyes, and 
wept. ^' It is a weakness in you, indeed 
it is, Mr. Smith,** said she, " to be ia 
love with any place wherein you are 
slighted, insulted, and despised ; the 
pride of this neighbourhood exceeds all 
bounds. Pride is bad enough in the 
master or the mistress of a family ; but, 
in this place it taints the whole house ! 
The servants catch this plague of their 
master and mistress ; no respect shown ; 
no hat touched when they pass us : they 
go by us with a grin, or a whistle ; and, 
if we chance to look behind us, there 
is a wink in one place, a wry mouth in 
another, or a tongue put out as long as 
my arm ! We may stand at a door in 
any weather for half an hour, before 
we can get io, or an answer ; as it hap* 
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pened no longer ago than yeiterd«]r« 
If we leave our carda they are throwo 
down in any dirty corner j and if thajr 
have the luck to get into the parioitr^ 
they come into it m itained, that our 
name* can iiK^arcely be read fbr ^i 
how shocking this i«! and^ what k 
wofftCt ^^ ^<^ve all the dirt to antwer 
for* If we leave a mesMge it it never 
delivered a» we gave it j Mmnetimei not 
at all: there in not a iervant in thf 
place will $o much at hold a candle to 
Mve one from breaking one^i neck) 
there is not a helper in a itable that will 
hold our horsci or take care of our 
chfliiei while wo pay a viftit« But the 
rotten eggs put under the cbaiie 
cushions, while we paid our visit at Mr« 
Goose's J what d'ye think of that, Mr. 
Hmilh i and the perfumery, when we sat 
down and broke them } wimt did you 
think erf' thatf If n note is sent it is left 
nt the butcher's shop for us } and it 
comes some days after datCi in the 
hutcher^B tray with the meat^ all stained 
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vnth dirt, and smeared with blood and 
grease ! If we have the good luck to be 
admitted any where on a visit, the master 
and mistress of the honse will make it a 
point to talk to each other rather than 
to us, though thej hate one another 
i^orse than vermin ; and we may speak 
nine times out of ten, and the person to 
whom we speak will speak to another. 
I was telhng Mrs. Kay a story, in the 
middle of- it she made an observation to 
one who was talking on t'other side the 
room l-^no mortar on earth shcnild ever 
fiisten me into such a neighbourhood, if 
I were built into a wall ten bricks thick ; 
I would break the cement, and run out 
of it, if the bricks stuck to my back 
like pie-crust. One suspected to have 
put the rotten eggs under our chaise at 
Mr. Goose's, was turned off, like a 
scape-goat, I believe, with another's 
sins on his head ! " 

" These things are not worth one's 
notice," said Mr. Smith ; ** to be stung 
by them shows, I fear, some pride on 
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our part : let us beware of taking to 
ourselves that very devil which vexes 
our neighbours ; my plan is this, let us 
do the civil part ourselves, and e'en leave 
it to our neighbours to do the uncivil 
one. I can see and feel, as well as you 
can, all the things which you have named» 
and others, which, if there were not 
gall enough in the gall bladder, I could 
add ; but yet, let us try to overcome 
evil with good : we may be mistaken ia 
many things ; we may make insults our* 
selves of some that were never intended 
as such : to take things for granted to 
be bad things, which, yet, however, re* 
main to be proved to be bad things, is 
not charity: let us take folks to be 
better than they are, until they prove 
themselves to be worse than we would 
have them be : if you wish to be re- 
venged on bad people treat them as if 
they were good, and leave it to their 
consciences to do you justice : to return 
good for evil has this sting in it amongst 
others, it shows people their own weak- 
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ness ; they find that they have not only 
no power to move you to return an ill 
thing, but that they give you an oppor- 
tunity to shine yourself at their expensey 
and are made a foil to set you off." 

** This is vastly fine, Mr. Smith,'* 
said she ; ^^ but I must crave leave of 
you to save my good things for my 
friends, and not waste them upon such 
as are not so ; to encourage bad people 
by returning good for evil is very fine mo- 
rality indeed ! *' ** Look you, my dear,'* 
said Mr. Smith, ** if you return any one 
evil for evil you only keep him in coun- 
tenance by following his bad example, 
and grow to be brother devils with him : 
even if revenge is your object, you 
must oppose a person to be revenged 
upon him ; but if any do you an ill 
turn, and you do him another, you do 
not oppose him, for you must do some-* 
thing that is contrary to what another 
does if you mean to oppose him ; there- 
fore, to be revenged upon any one for 
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doing you an ill thing, you must, on 
your part, do him a good thing, or 
you work with him, but not against 
him/' 
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CHAP. V. 

Further Accounts of Mr. and JXtrs. Smith and their 

NeighboHrhood. 

We left Mn Smith with his best shoes 
on, or upon good ground, at the end 
of the last chapter : he was expatiating 
upon a fine field of ethics, and instruct- 
ing his wife how to think, speak, and 
act upon injury and oflfence: he was 
paring her nails and drawing her teetl) 
that she might not bite and scratch her 
neighbours, a kind and tender office, 
and a sign how much he had their skins 
at heart. Mrs. Smith, however, watched 
for the end of a sentence, and drew her 
tongue upon the courteous gentleman^ 
and attacked him with spirit and empha- 
sis, which is the duty of a wife, when she 
has to answer her husband, to do. Now 
it came to pass that some hot water was 
spilled between them^ but Mr. Smith 
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prudently stept aside, and all the scald- 
ing matter fell to the ground : husbands 
should imitate Mr. Smith when their 
vives begin to boil — Mrs. Smith,however, 
never threw a dish of tea into her hus- 
band's face without putting first of all a 
bit of sugar into it to sweeten it ^* Alas 
my dear/* said Mrs. Smith, <^ you Sbrgtt 
that you are talking to me, and not to 
an angel ; but just be so good as to suit 
your discourse to cap and petticoats, and 
accommodate your talk to the frailties 
of shoes and stockings. The fine thingi 
jwhich you are so high in the pulpit upoa 
have little to do with a plain piece d 
woman's flesh that cannot choose but 
feel such red-hot coals of fire at are 
heaped upon our heads by the proud 
and haughty demeanour of the people 
that infest our neighbourhood. Go to 
heaven, Mr. Smith, as soon as you please, 
and take your fine tongue along with 
you ; they may understand its music 
there, I have no ear for such melodies, 
not L If a lady gives me a box on the 
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ear, I must make her a curtsey, and saf, 
* Thank you. Madam/ must I ? What is 
that metal good for that will not bear 
the hammer ? Ha, Mr. Smith ! An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, is 
sound old doctrine^ my dear. " It was 
very good until we were better taught, 
my love," said Mr. Smith ; " the best 
way to be revenged on people who use 
us ill is to set them a good example : 
to revenge one injury by doing another, 
is to commit the same crime ourselves 
which, by condemning in another, we 
must needs condemn in ourselves: for 
another doing ^vrong first will not be 
any excuse for our doing wrong after- 
wards, any more than my doing a foolish 
thing first would make you wise in fol- 
lowing my example. Indignities vex us, 
it is true, and insults provoke us ; but as 
we shall be well paid in another world 
for beating the flesh and the devil in 
this, let us put out oiir strength against 
ourselves and our ill passions : if we get 
the better of the day here, l\i^ nnq^&I ^ 

VOL, /• E 
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the battle is over ; what enemies remain 
after these are conquered are very little 
vorth our notice^ my dear«** 

Mrs. Smith had been whetting her 
tongue for a sharp reply when the buggy 
was brought to the door : perhaps it was 
very lucky for Mrs. Smith that the vehi* 
cle came when it did, for she might have 
stood on the wrong side of the question } 
and to stand upon bad grounds some 
may think, is not to make the very beat 
use of one's legs. ^^ ComCy my dear^** 
said Mr. Smith, ^^ the sun shines, and the 
carriage is ready;*' two things, which 
Mrs. Smith having very good eyea could 
not see, or Mr. Smithy being stark blind 
himself, would not have told her of 
them i ^^ Come, my dear,** said he, as 
he said before, ^^ the sun shines, and the 
carriage is ready ; we will, if you please** 
«— ah! sweet civility to a wife is the sweet 
spice in the sweet custard of matrimony ! 
custard of matrimony ! Yes, reader, how 
you custard it out! Yes, custard of matrix 
mony ! it is one of those bold metaphors 
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that come from the East : a custard is a 
sort of a quagmire of cream, spice, and 
sugar, and therefore, like matrimony, a 
composition of sweets ; a man with a 
stout pair of boots, a nag of mettle, and a 
good pair of spurs^ may founder through 
the sweet mud of it—" My dear," said 
Mr. Smith, " the sun shines, and the car- 
riage is at tlie door ; we will, if you 
please, make an end of our visits to 
day." " If you please, my dear,'' said 
Mrs. Smith, with a heavenly smile; show- 
ing her teeth without meaning to bite. 
And the honey of it was, Mr. and Mrs« 
Smith sat down in the buggy side by 
side, with sweet good humour, man and 
wife — flint and steel indeed, but for this 
time they did not strike fire. (If man 
and wife are flint and steel, it turns a 
man's house, or his buggy, into a tinder- 
box : the rights of the lady and the 
gentleman are the tinder; and as for 
the matches, the lady sometimes brings 
brimstone enough to make a thousand.) 
^^ My dear,'' quoth Mr. Smith, running 

E 2 
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his nose at a sudden jolt into his wife's 
ear — the cause of the jolt was a great 
pig that lay asleep in a rut : Mr. Smith 
held his way dearer thaln his neck^ or 
even his wife's neck ; he would sooner 
break both than break way, though it 
were for a pig — " My dear/' quoth Mn 
Smith, running his nose, as afore it hath 
been said, smack into his wife's ear— 
(that word *^ smack " don't sound well, 
slap-dash had been far more majestic)-— 
^* My dear," quoth he, the said loving 
gentleman, ^' we will, if you please, call 
first upon Mr. White-eye, the vicar, 
(who was as much in the pulpit at 
home as he was at church, and preach* 
ed longer sermons); we will call first 
upon Mr. White-eye, the vicar, and 
his lady, my dear, if you please;" and, 
upon Mrs. Smith giving her consent with 
a nod that shook her bonnet — old Jupiter 
when he nodded, in the Iliad, shook 
heaven and hell ; Mrs Smith's nod was 
no such great shakes — upon Mrs. Smith 
iriving her consent with a nod, Mr. 
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Smith gave Diamond the buggy-horse a 
touch with his whip to try if he could 
get to Vicar White-eye*s gate before Mrs. 
Smith changed her mind, which, Mr. 
Smith knew of old, required a pretty 
round trot : Diamond cocked up his tail, 
and did the business like a horse well 
pricked with provender : 



-** Varlum et mutabile semper 
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** A weather-cock, and woman^s mind, 
Shi(teth| and changeth, like the wind.** 

Old Hopkins could not have translated 
Latin better for his heart ! — Hold hard 
at the Vicar's door, reader ; a word with 
you while Mr. Smith pulleth the bell. 
The vicar and his lady were very high 
folks : What ! a clergyman a proud man, 
whose very profession enjoins the strictest 
humility? We are not a little pleased 
with your astonishment, reader; for if 
such a man were not a rarity, you would 
not be astonished at all about the matter : 
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, the vicar and his ladj were very high 
folks, and as snch, we think, we cannot 
do the church better service than by er* 
posing and condemning a bod servant, 
who presumes to wear so good a livery. 
It is just so much good cloth thrown 
away. You may turn 3r6ur back upon 
us, Mr. White-eye, if you please, and 
you cannot do a better thing when you 
deserve the cat-o*-nine-tails : it is some- 
thing to be thought worth correcting ; 
we are willing to do you a good turn 
though we make you smart for it. You 
may be related to great folks, but that 
is no reason why they should do you a 
mischief; for if they make you and your 
wife proud, they cannot do you any 
good. A clergyman can have no excuse 
for being a proud man, for he reads 
over his own duty^ as well as that of 
others, every Sunday, unless he has the 
neglect of his church to plead for his 
excuse: come forward, Mr. Vicar, and 
let us hear what you have to say for 
yourself* While Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
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Stood at his gate, the Vicar and his lady 
talked together as follows : 

Vicar.-*-" Ring the bell, my dear, and 
order a fire to be made in the drawing* 
room. I expect my uncle and aunt Lord 
and Lady Blowmedown will come this 
morning ; I met his Lordship yesterday, 
and he made excuses for not having 
called on us, and said they would call 
to day/* 

Wife.— •^ We Imve called two or three 
times at the Lodge } I think it is high 
time they came to us ; we generally pay 
them three visits for one.** 

Vicar. — " Very well, suppose we do, 
what if it were six visits for one, if we 
can get them to come here sometimes, 
and have the reputation of Uving upon 
an intimate footing with f hem ? 

Wife.—" I know the value of their 
acquaintance, Mr. White-eye, but am a 
little above paying more for any thing 
than the worth of it." 

Vicar. — ^^ Come, to put a case ; sup- 
pose the Earl or Countess of Blowme- 
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down were to give a large party in the 
neighbourhood, would not you sooner 
pay ten visits for one than be left out of 
it ? I would> I assure you : or, suppose 
Buggy Smith and liis wife, to put another, 
suppose Buggy Smith and his wife were 
invited and we left out; or, to put a 
third. Buggy Smith and his wife and we 
were to be left out together ? only think 
of that, Mrs. White-eye!'* 

Wife. — " To pay dSS^r for a thing, or 
not have a thing, that is the question : 
out of two evils the least is to be chosen, 
I will grant you ; but still the least evil 
is an evil after all, and as such no very 
pleasant matter^ Sir.'' 

VtcAR. — *^ Our great connexions con* 
sidered, I think, we submit a little too 
much to the neighbourhood, Mrs. White- 
eye. What is Morer ? His great grand- 
father was a tallow-chandler. What is 
Preston ? His grandmother married a tin- 
canister maker! their house-keeper*s room 
used to be the counting-house: these 
things put them beneath us -, Preston and 
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Morer, however, are certainly gentle* 
men, and live in a great way/' 

Wife. — ^^ Yes, but I cannot say much 
for some of their acquaintance ; don't 
we sometimes meet Buggy Smith and his 
wife there ? '* 

Vicar.—** I hate that fellow ! He is 
certainly a gentleman, however, and his 
family no bad one— nothing, that I know 
of^ was ever known to be behind the coun- 
ter in it ; or, to say the truth, in hers — I 
detest them notwithstanding — they live 
in a dirty way *, I wish the neighbourhood 
would drop them." 

Wife. — " Behind the counter in it'!- — 
That haughty toss does you very little 
credit^ Sir : the kingdom itself, then, is a 
"very dirty one^ and I am surprised that 
your Highness will be seen to live in it ; for 
there is certainly much behind the coun- 
ter in it, though you may go into the 
next shop, and find more credit and re- 
spectability than all your pride is worth 
put together.'* 

Vicar. — *' Welli welli you need not 

£ 5 
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lute my nose ofF because your great 
uncle married a cheesemoogefs niece, 
Sirs. White-eye ; the thing is not known 
here, and it is no matter for the blot 
ir nobody makes the hit : — however, I 
should have relished cheese a great deal 
better if it did not rise a little upon my 
stomach on this occasion— I beg to amkc 
my excuses/* 

Wife.—'' Well, Sir, be Mr. and Mis. 
Smith what they may, we nuist be civil 
to them if otheis are i by others^ I mean 
people of figure in the place, they give 
the stamp of currency to~" 

VicAiu-^^^ 0» I hate metaphors^— it is 
Smith*s majwer of talking, and that 
sounds very muiek like oae of his.** 

Wira. — ^^ It hAppena to be one of his 
—his conversatioR^ however, is very nmcli 
admired, and,, to give him his due, I owa, 
I think it is at times very brillianA: he 
compared a diamond necklace I wore to 
a string of stars in the milky- way.'' 

ViCAU.r— " I really must quarrel with 
you, Mrs. White-eye, if you say any 
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ihing in this fellow's praise : we should 
have carried an iaclosure of the parish^ 
and I should have got a snug glebe farm 
in the place oi these nasty small tithes^ 
if Smith had not opposed it, who hap- 
pens to have more land in the common 
fields than any body, and can, of course, 
overrule an inelosure whenever he will.** 

Wire. — " Well, fdlks^ arc to consult 
wlsat makes most for their own interest 
in things ; we cannot blame Smith, or 
any body, for that : be tha€ afs it may, 
however, your neglect of Mr. Smith, to 
call the thing by no worse a nam:e, is 
not the best means to get his vote for an 
inelosure: I think, I could be civil to 
the devil himself if my own interest lay 
that way; what sigmfies the matter to 
whom or to what one is civil if one can 
get any thing in a bargain ? ** 

Servant comes in.*—** Mr. and Mrs. 
Boggy Smith are at the door, sir,'" 

Vicar. — " Whom do you mean by 
Mr. and Mrs. Buggy Smith, sirrah ?" 

Servant.— ^' I beg your pardon, Sir, 
1 
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if I have said any thing that is wrong ; I 
am new in this place, and don't know 
people's names in it ; the servants said 
when they saw him at the door, it was 
Mr. Buggy Smith, Sir.** 

Vicar. — ** It is no matter — show them 
into the drawing-room : if any filth sticks 
to a man's acquaintance, he must needs 
get a touch of it : I should not be best 
pleased to have old Satan himself call, 
and leave his card at my house, if all 
the neighbourhood did not receive him 
upon a respectable footing : come, Mrs. 
White-eye, will you pay your respects 
to Mrs. Smith ?•• 

Wife. — " She is a nasty woman ! she 
pickles cucumbers and onions, preserves 
apricots, cherries, and gooseberries, talks 
to the butcher about raw meat^ and 
comes to one's door in a buggy i but 
perhaps if we are civil to them her hus- 
band will change his mind about the 
inclosure ; I will wait upon her pre- 
sently.** 

VicAR.— ^* Come, come, Mrs* White- 
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eye,. make haste and get the visit over ; 
if Lord and Lady Blowmedown come 
and find such people in our house, we 
shall be thought to be intimate with 
them/' 

Wife.—" They come ! they are not " 
out of their bed. They come ! they are 
in their first sleep: do you think, Mr. 
White-eye, Lord and Lady Blowmedown 
rise with the sun and the rest of their 
servants? one would not have Buggy 
Smith and his wife seen at our door be- 
tween the hours of three and four o'clock 
certainly, but at this time they will pass 
for the fishmonger and his cart come to 
pay a visit to the cook with cod-fish and 
oysters.*' 

N. B. The Vicar and his wife did laugh 
at this place. 

Vicar. — " That is vastly droll ; but if 
they should come by any chance, how 
shall we excuse having such folks with 
us?" 

Wife. — ** Why, suppose some tenant 
and his wife were here i if his Lordship 

5 
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call 80 earljr in the morning he must not 
be amazed if he find people on business 
with us— besides, he could easily see by 
our address and manner of behaviour 
to these people what a distance there 
were between us and them, Mr. White- 
eye.** 

Vjcak.— '' Well, he might be thot^ht 
to be here on business ; but here is his 
diamber-organ, his wife, what could we 
say about her ? ** 

WiFBw— '< Fiddle faddle! I will take 
care to ask her for some nostrums for the 
house-keeper, her salves for coms^ and 
scaUed legs, and broken shins, and take 
her advice to cram turkeys : leave me to 
manage his chamber- organ, as you call 
her." 

Servant comes in again. ^ Lord and 
Lady Blowmedown is at the door. Sir.** 

VicAiu — " Are at the door, you duncel 
When shall I teach you to speak English ? 
If you would listen a little more to my 
sermons on Sundays, and look less at 
the maid-servants, you might leara in 
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at 



time how to speak a sentence in the 
vulgar tongue without false grammar/' 

Servant. — " False grammar^ Sir, in- 
deed I scorn to tell a lie/' 

Vicar. — ^^ Show the Earl and Cbuntess 
in here, you blockhead ! '' 

Wife. — ** In here, Mr. White-eye ! '* 

VicAJt — " They: must expect to find 
people at breakfast if they caU at such 
hours*'* 
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CHAP. VI. 

Lwrd and Lady Blomnedcmn pay the Viear and hk 
Wife a Visit i inhai became of Mr. and Mrs. 



J. HIS tittle-tattle between the Vicar 
and his wife is sad nonsense! This is 
very fine ! If we had introduced a couple 
of fools and made them talk sense, what 
would you have said then to us, coiu*teou8 
reader ? Moreover, dear reader, if you 
should look into our work for a fault, 
and not find what you want, what 
amends could we make you for such a 
vexation as that? Nota bene, reader, toss 
up your nose if you please, you have a 
right so to do in the land of liberty ; a 
land wherein a man may do what he 
pleases with his own nose, and his neigh- 
bour's, where no battery lies — Nota bene, 
reader, to take the sentence by the nose; 
nota bene, reader, if you find t^n thou- 
sand times ten thousand faults in this 
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our work, to be aDgiy with us would be 
usiog us ill, when every £uilt is put in 
on purpose to please your Honour : but 
we must now beg for your excuse to 
introduce a great deal of wit, making 
an apology in time, like the London 
porters, befiire they knock you on the 
head with a bureau or a book-case : ^' By 
your leave. Sir ! ** Enter Lord and Lady 
Blowmedown — ^whereupon, reader, thou 
art to suppose the Earl and Countess 
pay their addresses to t|ie Vicar and his 
wife, as the matter fi>lloweth the prickii^ 
of the pen. Whafs the matter? The 
matter is as it jfoUoweth — The Earl spake 
thus to the Vicar, whose ear was opened 
to catch what dropped from his Lord- 
ship, a sort of dripping-pan ; and the 
dripping which dripped from his Lord- 
ship into the Vicar's ear aforesaid was, 
out of grace, according to the subse- 
quent distillation, viz. 

Lord. — ^^ We have to make ten thou- 
sand apologies, Mr. White-eye, for in- 
truding ourselves upon you at so u\\sfi^ 
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sonable an ^hour ; but we are early folks 
in the country, Mr. White-eye-" 

VicAiu-— ** We are extremely happy 
to have the honour of seeing your Lord- 
8faq> at any hour — Will you allow us to 
offer your Lordship any breakfast ? ** 

Lady/— " Indeed, Mr. White-eye, I 
am ashamed to say we have breakfasted 
these two hours ; it is now one o*clock.** 

Mrs. White-eye.—** Indeed, Madam, 
we ought to be ashamed to be found at 
break&st at such a tim&— but, to say the 
truth, we were disturbed by a great crow- 
ing of cocks in the night, and, falling 
asleep after the horrid creatures had 
done bawling, slept till the noise of the 
bells, and the clattering of the clowni 
going to church awakened us : — Mr. 
White-eye bad just time to send a mes* 
sage to Doctor Pudding, to ask him to 
do bis duty this morning — but I must 
confess I am very much ashamed — ^^ 

Lady. — " To confess oneself to be 
ashamed, Mrs. White-eye, is very often 
a sad sign one has no shame at all ; peo- 
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pie that are really ashamed are the first 
to mend their faults, and the last to 
make any fuss about it/' 

Mrs. Whitb-ete. — " But your Lady* 
ship must own, that to confess one's 
faults is a sign of one's humility, which 
is a diamond of the very first water in 
the crown of the true Christian." 

Lady. — *^ To be proud of one's humi* 
lity is a virtue indeed ! One had better 
be humbled by one's pride, than proud 
of beiD^ humble." 

• LoRp. — ^^ Wdl, w« cannot talk about 
^ur faults at a better time than when our 
good Vicar is present^ who can turn them 
to the best account : and ii is very well 
for him that we have any, or, like 
Othello's in the play, " our Vicar's oc- 
cupation's gone ! " — If rising late be a 
&ult, however, we may be glad^ when it 
comes to our turn, to have so great a 
character as the vicar of the parish to 
bear us out in doing a wrong thing." 

Vicar. — ^^ Your Lordship docs me 
very great honcmri tkough I scarce know 
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how to take your Lordship's compliment 
for a commendation/' 

Lord. — " Why, Sir, I own I am so 
full of faults myself; that I am glad to 
find a better man than I am as bad in 
some things as myself; but, to say the 
truth, my Lady gets the fidgets in the 
country, and will neither sleep in her 
bed herself, or let another sleep in it ; 
and this is all the praise I deserve for my 
early rising." 

Vicar.—" In regard to faults, my 
Lord, I take it that the world and its 
faults will end at the same time: to 
mend it, however, I believe the best of 
us must at times fall in with its humours, 
for if we put it out of temper it will not 
even go to heaven if you beg it as a 
favour." 

Lady. — " Why, no; but if we do 
wrong to please it, we may all go some 
where else without begging any favour 
at all." 

Vicar. — " There are wrong things, 
and right things, and things indifferent : 
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n man has no need to look into the 
Bible to learn at what hour he shall 
drink his cofke^ or eat his toast and 
butter; and, indeed, at this moment, 
I do not recollect one text to the pur- 
pbse« It is my. opinion that he may go 
to bed and get up at any hour he likes, 
and still be as good a man in regard to 
faith and works as ever. — O ! Lady 
Blowmedown ! what a beautiful muslin 
you have here! Is this your present 
from India ? '* 

Lady, — " O Mr. White-eye, you are 
a very great judge in these things I 
know; yes, indeed, this is my Indian 
present, it is very much admired ; but 
it is your commendation that is worth 
all the rest put together, and can 
alone make other people's praises valu- 

able/* 

Vicar, — ^^ Your Ladyship does me an 
infinite deal of honour ! — Allow me to 
take up your gown — ^what a beauty it 
is i One really must have a good micro- 
scope ta see the fabric ! '' 
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Lady*— ^^ You are the gieatest judge 
in the world, Mr. White-eye ! yes, in- 
deed, you are the greatest judge in the 
world 1 '• 

■ Lord. — ^ Hey-day ! Mr, Vicar, what 
are you doing with my wife's clothes ? *' 

Vicar. — " O, your Lordship was inat- 
tentive. — I am admiring her Ladyship's 
India muslin/' 

Lord. — ^^ I was engaged, I own — 
Mrs. White-eye was showing me a 
thing—" 

Vicar.—" What thing, my lord ? '* 

Lord. — " A noble piece of her own 
pencil — ^the most charming thing in the 
world I " 

Mrs. White-eye.^ — ** Your Lordsliip 
flatters me, you do indeed ; I cannot 
deserve the commendations of so great 
a critic." 

Lord. — ^' By heavens, Madam, it is 
not in any one's power to flatter you ; 
for, say what one will in your praise, 
one must always come short of the 
truth." 
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Mhs. Whit£-£te. — ^^ Indeed, myLdrd, 
this is too iiiuch-~you will nuke me ex« 
tremely proud." 

Lord. — *^ To be proud of one's own 
excellencies is to make pride itielf a 
virtue; for it is one's duty to admire 
excellence, find it where one may : if in 
another, it is generous ; if in oneself, 
it is just ; and justice and generosity are 
certainly virtues.** 

Mas* WnnE'EYE. — " But, if people 
come to foe proud, they get haughty and 
high/* 

LojaD.~-^^ Well, Madam, and is not 
heaven high ? The higher folks get then 
the nearer still to heaven ; the lower 
still the nearer to the deviL** 

Ladt. — ^^ But, do you really buy all 
your wife's linen, Mr. White-eye. ? " 

Vicar. — " Yes, indeed! she thinks 
me the best judge of the two ; she is 
sure to be cheated if I am not in a shop 
with her : poor woman ! she hardly 
knows how one thread oug^t to be laid 
across another.'^ 
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Lady.—" Well, I vow, Mr. White 
eye^ you shall go a shopping with me 
the next time I buy my linen : are you 
any judge of silks ? '' 

Vicar.—** O yes, I buy all my wife^s 
silk stockings ; I know the stocking that 
will fit her the moment I see it : she is 
very long in the heel, and requires vast 
width in the smalls, to let her long heels 
go down into the foot : when she bought 
her own stockings they were sure to get 
a ladder in the smalls stretched by her 
long heels past all endurance of the silk. 
Now, nothing of this sort has happened 
ever since I took her legs in hand : a 
lady, with a short heel, like yours. 
Madam, is easily fitted} her heel goes 
down into the stocking in a moment, 
without any pulling, haling, or strain- 
ing.*' 

Lord. — " What are you doing with 
my wife's leg, Mr. White-eye ? " 

Vicar. — « We were talking about silk 
stockings — ^your lordship was not ob- 
serving—** 
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Lord.—" Why, no-^lwas much en- 
gaged in examiniDg a piece of Mrs. 
White-eye's own pencil ; a magic wand, 
that raises the most beautiful forms 
whenever she pleases to wave it : Nature 
would do well to copy her ; by heavens, 
if she did^ she would fill the universe 
with beauties ! " His Lordship yawned at 
this place. 

Enough of this ! — Good news, reader, 
we are sick of it ; but as it is a piece of 
polite conversation we thought you must 
needs be pleased with it, and the more 
insipid the more enchanting to your 
taste : it is very delightful to hear a fine 
gentleman talk nonsense, and, as in a 
piece of fine music, no matter for the 
words of the song. A, B, C, set to 
music, would answer every purpose ; so^ 
in the conversation of a fine gentleman, 
his voice and action are enough; no 
matter for sense, wit, or meaning. But, 
perhaps, reader, you have not quite for- 
got that Mr. and Mrs. Smith were put 
into another room, and expecting every 

VOL. L F 
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moment the entrance of Mr. and Mrs. 
White-eye ? A hint of this sort might 
liave been of use to the Vicar and his 
lady, ^ho either had forgotten^ or else 
did not remember J that Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith were waiting in anxious expec- 
tation, when the room, in which they 
were, should open its mouth, and» 
this is very grand language, reader,r^ 
should open its mouth and let in Mn 
and Mrs. White-eye ; but this thing did 
not happen. Put a large stone in the 
road, to show how &r we have travelted, 
to keep the place, and take a step back 
with us: you may remember that die 
Vicar and his lady had been disturbed 
in the night with the crowing of cocks s 
and that Mr. White-eye, being minded 
to take his sleep out on what happened 
to be Sunday morning, rang for his ser* 
vant at an early hour — What trouble* 
some creatures cocks are— -rang his bell 
for his servant at an early hour— (a bell, 
reader, is a thing invented by one Flsu- 
linus, a bishop, in the year four hundred 
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and eight : folks were ao sleepy in tliose 
days that they never awoke time enoogli 
to go to churcb— now diey are of littie 
use' in our churches, for people are 
always crowding round the cfanrdi doora 
some time before the service b^ins)-^ 
and sent him to Dr. Pudding, with an 
humUe ' petition to him, the said Dr. 
Pudding, to do his duty for him, read 
morning service, and put a sermon to 
it ; forasmi^h as his, die Vicar's, rest 
had been broken by cocks, as it is afore- 
said: now, reader, do you remember 
where you laid the great stone in our 
road?-— Very well — Dr. Pudding, who 
could say the service by heart, set spurs 
Co his tongue— take notice of the beauty 
of that noble metaphor, reader-^-set 
spurs to his tongue, and ran through 
two services that morning, his own, vi«. 
and the Viciur's ; but, having funerals, 
christenings, churchings, and some spe- 
cial-licence weddings, in the posterior 
of the day, and only one tongue, he 
gave Mr. White-eye to understand that 
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he could not serve his church in the 
evening. Having thus laid matters 
open 9 as with the knife of an anatomist 
— or — in loftier tone, opened a pano- 
rama of the business — the church bells, 
which now began to ring, put folks in 
mind of the afternoon service: up 
jumped my Lord, and up jumped mj 
Lady, up jumped the Vicar, and Mrs. 
White-eye jumped up, which made four 
jumps in all : the Vicar went to churchy 
and the others set out to pay morning 
visits. 

Now, where's that great stone, reader? 
Airs right To return to the stone^ 
from whence we digressed ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, leh to their meditations in 
Mr. White-eye*s drawing-room, some* 
times stood up in it, sometimes walked 
in it ; which, both Mr. and Mrs. Smith— 
it was very singular in them, wasn't ity 
reader? — which Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
— how husband and wife get into one 
another's ways — which Mr, and Mrs 
Smith had a way of doing when the) 
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had a mind to walk: yes, sometimes 
stood up -in it, sometimes sat down in 
it, sometimes talked in it, and some- 
times did not talk in it. Now Mrs. 
Smith looked out at the window, now 
Mr* Smith yawned, and, opening his 
mouth, after he had yawned, said, as 
it foUowetb, videhcet : ^^ High, hoh, 
hum!'' yes, Mn Smith yawned first, 
and then opened his mouth afterwards, 
in which thing he, the said Mr. Smith, 
fliflfered from some who don't know how 
to yawn without opening their mouths- 
Lord! what ignorance there is in the 
world! Mrs. Smith, who was short in 
her body, got upon a table to take the 
air, and, having taken it, said as fol- 
kiws, viz : ** Lawk-a-daisy — oh !— well;'* 
and now they stirred the fire, notwith- 
standing they did not quarrel, for to 
quarrel is one way to stir the fire ; for 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith made it a rule never 
to stir the fire in anotlier roan's drawing- 
room. To proceed — now they looked 
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into the cupboards, now they counted 
the spots in the carpet, yes, and they 
turaed the carpet up, to see how it was 
made on t'other side ; some fijlks risk 
their lives to look at the other sides of 
things, as Captain Cook did, when lie 
went to Idok at the other side of the 
world; yes, they turned the carpet 
t'other side upwards — how silly it was 
in Captain Cook not to stay at home 
and serve the world so, and then lie 
might have seen all its parts without 
jiinning any such risks of his life, as 
that great man did ; but, alas, the great* 
est men, and the greatest geniuaeS| 
have their weaknesses ;-— -ah ! such is the 
infirmity of human nature, if a man 
have the best pair of heels in the inii* 
verse, alack-a-day, he may not baive • 
head better than a pin ! Ah ! and then 
to take the thing by the other end, a 
man may have a head all on fire with 
genius, and a pair of heels no better 
than a cow :— Now we are lost ! and no 
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nore know what we were talking about 
than-— ^dtooks, yea, we do; we were 
talking about Mr. and Mrs. Smith, who 
were made to wait three quarters of an 
hour in Mr. White-eye's drawing-room^ 
cherishing their hearts with the sweet 
expectation of a fine bow firom the Vicar, 
and an odoriferous curtsey from Mrs. 
Whiteeye, when, bitter disapiK>intnient ! 
unsavoury n^ect! not a soul came 
near them after all!-— Now, reader, all 
on a sudden ; things happen on a sud« 
den sometimes in thb world : all on a 
audden the church bell rang to call folks 
to the evening ser^^ce : it is a bad ser* 
%*ant that will not attend when his mas- 
ter's bell rings. — Mr. and Mrs Smith 
always came when the bell was rung tor 
them ; they always came to both the 
morning and the evening services, and 
were not like some pious folks, who 
keep holy half the sabbath day by com- 
ing to church in the morning, and break 
the other half by n^ecting tlic church 
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in an afternoon : this bell, reader, pirt 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith in raind of their 
duty to their best friend, and they im- 
mediately quitted the Vicar's house for 
a better. 
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CHAP. VIL 

Ham FoBss u^ped their Shots y^pon .Vr. and \frs^ 
Smith ; hmo Mrs. Smith sent her yaarhbaurs 
Jnxiitttiomsto Dinner ; Mr. Smith and his Wife 
made a Jest ^ aka BaB ts the Neighhomrhood, 

oOME people may say tbat it was \*ery 
uncivil in Mr. and Mrs. Wbite-eve to 
serve Mr. and Mrs. Smith in the way 
they are recorded to have done in the 
text of the last chapter. The best ex- 
cuse is, they forgot Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith ; there are other excuses made 
for them, but we have picked out the 
best. Now, when people forget things^ 
there is no harm meant, let what mis* 
chief will be done ; and it was no won- 
der that Mr. and Mrs. ^liite-cye should 
forget Mr. and Mrs. Smith, .when others 
in their neighbourhood walked down 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith's throats, and not 
only never saw them, but knew nothing 

F 5 
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at all about the matter. Moreover, 
folks wiped their shoes upon Mr. and 
Mrs. Smithy which was using them in a 
very dirty manner. Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
were also splashed^ and spotted, and, 
add to that, people's servants trundled 
their mops, dipped in dirty water, in 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith's faces } some gal- 
loped over them, and stood to no re- 
pairs; and others drove their wbeek 
barrows and dung carts against their 
1^ and their shins, and set heavy shoes 
upon their toes. When Mr. Smith said 
to a gentleman, ^^ How dy'e do. Sir ; " 
or, as Grace would have it, *^ God give 
you a good time o'day,*' he would throw 
a dead cat into Mr. Smith's eyes, bj 
way of civil reply, which was very dia- 
agreeable to Mr. Smith: and, when 
Mrs. Smith made a lady a curtsey, she 
would rump Mrs. Smith, and turn the 
very worst side she could find towards 
Mrs. Smith, and that was very un- 
courteous. 
Now, from such offences as these it 
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came^ that Mrs. Smith wouM, firotn 
time to time, round it in her husband'a 
ear to leave the ^ce, and no wcmder, 
when she met with nothing but nuir 
sances in the neighbourhood : suffice it 
to sa;^, thit Mir. ^and Mrs. Smith had 
now paid each neighbour a visit, to ask 
them if they were hungry, and then, 
having fbrelaid their ground, accwdii^ 
to the custom and manner of the time, 
sent each an invitation to come to aa 
good a dinner as they could get ready 
for them. ** Now we have paid all our 
visits,'' said Mrs. Smith to her husband, 
^' I will, if you |dease, my dear, send 
notes of invitation:" '^ Send your 
notes, my dear,'' said Mr. Smith, with 
his mouth fiill of sugar ; '^ send yoiK 
notes, my sweet love." When husband 
imd wife talk together, their mouths are 
always full oi honey, and sugar, and 
treade, and other sweet things: — 
'* send your notes, my love," quoth 
Mr. Smith, looking into his wife's £ice, 

with as sweet a smile as if he had cask 
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ejel into paradise ! The yoik of tbe 
egg was this ; Mr. Smith had it in heart 
•to overcome the evil 0# his proud neigh- 
bours with good, and was pleased at 
his wife^s vohintary offer to. write the 
notes of invitation to his ndghboursr 
Now it came to pass that Mrs. Smith 
smiled also, and her smile tickled Mr. 
Smith's heart, just as if she had touched 
it with the point of a feather:— -every 
husband knows what it is to have his. 
heart tickled with the point of a feathev 
«^0 the pleasures of matrimony ! Well> 
and so it came to pass that Mrs. Smith 
likewise smiled— the smile was full 
blown on her rosy face } but the canker 
in the bud of her smile was this :— ^^ / 
will writCy' quoth she in her heart, 
^*/or I am sure they will all refuse to 
came;^* (that was the feather which 
tickled Mrs. Smith j) " and upon this 
rejusal I ground my hope that my hus- 
band will quit this detested neighbour'^ 
hood."" 
Jt is the province of the historian to 
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open the ground, and let the reader 
down into the deep and secret mines of 
outward and visible things; how, for 
instance^ could the reader have guessed 
at the punctum saliens of Mrs. Smith's 
smile. We beg your pardon. Sir, for 
changing tlie metaphor ; how could the 
reader have guessed at the punctum 
saliens of Mrs. Smith's smile, or the 
seed, or egg, out of which her smile 
was hatched^ if we had not held a 
candle, and thrown light upon this dark 
matter? Well, and so, to goad our 
team forward, Mrs. Smith burnished 
her countenance with a sun-bright smile, 
stretched forth her hand, a hand, com- 
pared to which, even swans, and snows, 
and a clean pair of sheets, are black, 
took a quire of gilded note-paper, and 
a new pen, and forthwith cast her eyes 
up to the clouds for inspiration ! Very 
good \ and, as luck would have it, the 
muse, that inspires invitations to din- 
ner, was at that moment sitting upon 
one that looked like a dimng;»\;aVA^^ m^^ 
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a white cloth laid upon it, all ready for 
the first course; and, being in good 
humour, and, moreover, full of matter^ 
the muse came down upon the peti- 
tioner, videlicet, Mrs. Smith, with such 
a shower of ideas, as almost drowned 
the rapt lady in a flood of ^oquence.F*-« 
In a moment she put pen to paper^ 
which is a thing that some folks do when 
they write, and gave all her neighbours 
a full week's notice to clear their 
stomachs for Mr. Smith's grand dinner. 

Now it came to pass that one Sn 
Robert Twinkle, a great man in the 
neighbourhood! gave a ball, at whidi 
many appeared, but at which Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith did not appear; and one 
reason was they were not invited. At 
this great man's house a sessioa was 
held, and the neighbours commuoed 
amongst themselves, each with bis note 
in his hand, upon Mr. and Mrs. Smith*8 
invitations to their grand dinner : -~^* I 
have a note," said Mr. Whitc-eye ; 
'* I have a note," said Mr. Morer j ** I 
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have a note/' said Mr* Preston ; ^^ I 
have a note,'' said Sir Philip Milden- 
all ; ^^ I have a note/' said Sir Robert 
Twinkle ; " I have a note,*' said Mr. 
Goose ; ^* and I have a note,^ said Mr. 
Kay ; and some others said the same ^ 
whereupon there was a loud laugh set 
up: and the ladies hearing the gentle* 
men laugh, whether they thought the 
laugh was not loud enough, or whethet 
they had a mind to enjoy the jest, or 
whether they had a mind to show hdw 
much better they could laugh, or whe* 
ther they thought that the more laughed 
the better, they all came up, and, ga* 
thering the matter, laughed till the 
water ran out at their eyes ! fine fun, 
reader — ^well, and so— *what was the end 
of the last sentence ? O, laughed till 
the water ran out at their eyes. — We 
have had polite conversation enough, 
SOBM few pages ago, to which, if the 
reader has a strong appetite for non^ 
aensey he may turn ; we, in the mean 
tioae^ will give only the sum and sub- 
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Stance of the talk that passed on this 
occasibn, which was as follows : — Great 
matters are children of little things. 
Mr. Preston, having an occasion for his 
handkerchief, drew it out with a jerk, 
which, if well managed, spreads a man*s 
cambric like a flag, and shows, by the 
fineness of the fabric, that he treats his 
nose like a gentleman: this might be 
one reason why he gave the said flirt or 
jirk : another reason might be, he gave 
the said flirt with his handkerchief to 
scatter the spirit of rose, with the es- 
sence of which it was impregnatedf 
amongst the noses that hung in his 
neighbourhood. This jtrk, or flirt, jirk« 
ed, or flirted, (which you please, reader,) 
j irked or flirted a note out of his, the 
said Mr. Preston*s pocket, which note 
contained the invitation to Mr. Smith's 
grand dinner : the note, obedient to the 
laws of motion, whereby one thing 
coming with a jirk in contact with an- 
other thing, moves that said thing with 
an impulse equal to the impelling power^ 
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jumped out of the pocket into a lady's 
lap^ with whom he was sweetly engaged 
in Conversation^ and made the lady's 
heart beat at the sight of it : forasmuch 
as a little bit of paper, sometimes popped 
upon a lady, may change the whole 
course of her life ; it may contain a 
dying lover in it, who sometimes is 
wrapped up, heart and all, in half a 
sheet of post, and put under seal at the 
lady's service. But, to get into the 
ruts of our narrative, or track, from 
whence we changed the quarter, as 
learned coachmen love to talk, the jirk, 
aforesaid, as we were a saying, flung 
Mr. Smith's note of invitation out of 
Devilkins Preston esquire's pocket into 
Lady Mildenall's lap ; the lady, whom 
the said Devilkins Preston, esquire, held 
by the ear, in talk, or conversation, 
which the reader pleases^. 

Well, very well ; and so. Lady Mil- 
denall, flesh of Sir Robert Mildenall, 
bart* whether out of curiosity, or polite* 
noss, or both, mi^ed, like rum and 
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Smith is a great scholar, J .am to)d« and 
I detest learned people ; besides, he op- 
posed an inclosure of the parish, which 
had made much for my interest; but 
the most provoking thing of all is, he 
comes to church mornings and evenings, 
no Sunday excepted, to pick faults in 
my reading, and turn my sermons into 
ridicule." 

" Though I visit every body," said 
Mr* Morer, '^ it by no means follows 
that I should dine with any body; I 
make a point to be civil to my neigh« 
bours, bat choose to be at liberty 
to select my intimate fnends ; I know 
very little of Smith ; be is a man, I 
perceive, that must be kept at a dist* 



ance." 



^^ I should have felt my ground a 
little,'' said Mr. Preston, «' when I first 
took a place in this neighbourhood, be- 
fore I came upon too intimate a footing 
with this Mr. Buggy Smith, as he is 
called i one cannot be too much upon 
one's guard in these cases. We have 

6 
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visited him, I own, and will not deny 
that we have dined at his house ;* he is 
not an ill-bred man, and has certainly 
talents; but some obgection to him has^ 
taken air, which will be a sufficient 
reason to me to be shy of him for the 
future.'* It is my opinion,'* said Sir 
Philip Mildenall, *^ that great scholars 
should keep themselves within the walls 
of universities ; they lay conversation 
under restraint ; a man is not at his ease 
with them* I know Smith, I own, and 
wish I bad known him less ; he has several 
times made me look like a fool when I 
had quite as h'eve look like something 
else ; sl man may talk as much nonsense 
as he pleases, and pass it current with 
three parts out of four of the world : 
for my part, I had rather have my 
money than my arguments returned on 
me for base metal; the former come 
from another man's mint, the latter 
from my own : — I mean to cut Smith's 
acquaintance/* 
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<< I will not deny,'* said Sir Robert 
Twinkle, ^^ that Smith is a man whom 
I much admire for his great abilities, 
and will go so far as to saj for him, that 
I never once knew him attack a man 
but in his own defence ; mj friend Mil- 
denall had looked less like a fool, as he 
complains, if he had alwap been wise 
enough to let Smith alone : thus much 
justice requires ; but, in regard to the 
man in other respects, he is a poor low 
fellow, whom I should not have much 
oligection to see at my table, as his 
&mily is good ; but I must confess 
that I have no very great d^ire to 
be seen at his : what say you, Mr. 
Goose ? •* 

" Why, Sir,'* said Mr. Goose, •• I 
think Buggjr Smith is getting beyond 
bounds, sending his notes about indis- 
criminately, without due regard being 
had to superiors, equals, or inferiors. 
We have shown him and his wife some 
civilities, and I find that they will not 
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bear them ; they presume upon encou- 
ri^raent. We shall ke^ him at arm's 
length for the future ? '* 

** Smith is an impertinent puppy,*' 
said Mr. Kay, '^ to put himself upon 
a level with people of rank and &shion ; 
and ignorant, too, not to know his 
proper distance : he is a man one can- 
not be civil to without making him 
saucy ; the fellow must be mad to ex- 
pect me to dine with him ; I am 
astonished .at his taking such a li- 
berty as to send us an invitation to 
dinner ! " 
Mr. Kay.—" I shall not go^ 
Mr. Goose. — ^^ I shall not go." 
Sir Robert Twinkle. — " I shall not 

go" 

Sir Philip Mildenall. — " I shall 

not go." 

Mr. Preston. — " I shall not go." 

Mr. Morer. — ^^ I shall not go." 

Mr. White-eye. — " I shall not go." 

^' Alas, poor Buggy Smith!" said 
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«e at a distance -, ^Wch weU-timed 
one at a " , ^ ^m ^,th 

note of compassion fiUea ine 

a peal of laughter. 
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CHAP. VIU. 

A Siranger imtroimced to ike Reader g ktf some 
Aceotna of Mr. SmMtz gnmd Dimner eometk 

fim. 

JLHERE is an old saying, ^^ Give a 
dog a bad name, and hang him.** Mr. 
Smithy by one ill chance or another, 
had got a bad name ; but he was not so 
lucky as to get hanged. Some came to 
the very civil resolution to take no 
notice of his notes; two out of the 
number of the invited, only, sent refusals 
in writing ; so that Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
came into this dilemma, viz. they did 
not know whether to provide a dinner 
or not, not being able to ditine whether 
they who sent no refusals would come 
or not. Mr. Smith had these two &ults ; 
he was poor, and he was a man of wit 
and learning : if these were not faults 
the blame rests with his gay neighbouit.^ 

VOL. J. G 
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Now our hand is in^ Mr. Smith had 
more faults : he was a man of piety and 
virtue ; and if these were not faults the 
blame rests with his gay neighbours. 
Now, to cut matters short, for long 
things are always in the way, Mn. and 
Mrs. Smith got a dinner ready, and 
nobody came to eat it, except one per- 
son^, who will soon be introduiced ta the 
i^oader. 

But a few particulars concerning Mn 
Smithes grand dinner may be expected : 
ihey follow thus. ^^ MThat answers have 
you received to your notes, my dear ? ** 
Sf^d Mr. Smith to his wife. ^^ It is high 
time some answers were received,"" said 
^: ^^ to-morrow is the day fixed for 
our dinner ; two answers only have yet 
arrived^ and they make excuses, so^ 
perhaps, all the rest of the people in* 
vited will come.** " Perhaps not, my 
dear,"" said Mr. Smith. Mrs. Smith, 
who kept an eye fixed on the main 
chance, was fitin to persuade her hus* 
band. th«t all who sent no excuses would 
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come^ and this in order to aggi!avfrtt' 
the matter if they did not) by getting ti 
great dinner rrady tot Mp^ Nobody; 
By main chance, reader, ve iseaa Mrs. 
Smith's grand eiogect, which wa» to gBt 
her husband in a^ mind to lea^re the 
neighbourhood* Mrs. Smith neverfafiled 
to give her husbimd a push whenever 
she got the advantage grouDd, ^^ Per- 
haps they wiil not come, my diear/* 
said Mr. Smith. ** Not comt ! " said 
Mrs. Smithy raising her eyes^ and quilt- 
ing her forehead into wrinldes ; " why, I 
have bought all the things fbr dinner ; 
Betty Coal and I have made die pastry, 
the fish 18 in the house, the sweet wings 
are come,, the butcher has brought the 
meat, the poulterer has- brought the 
fowls, the baker the bread, and the 
dairy' woman the butter ; I have gathered 
more provision together than okl Noah 
did when he got matters ready for the 
general deluge ! Not come ! " said Mrs. 
Smith, laying stress enough upon the 
words to break down Bkdcrfriars 

q2 
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Sridge^ /^ What on earth ark we to do 
with all the victuals ? We cannot eat up 
all ourselves, if we eat day and night 
till the conversion of the Jews ! Conie 
this "way, my dear/' said Mrs* Smith; 
pulling her husband by one of his but^ 
tons into the larder, ^ look at that piece 
of beef; can you guess what it weighs?'* 
** You know, my dear," said Mn Smith, 
** I don't understand' these matters, fifty 
pounds, perhaps'' — ^^ Plfty fools' heads!" 
said Mrs. Smith ; ** if there are not three 
quarters of a hundred weight of good 
meat on that stool in the .corner, I will 
swallow St. Paul's Cathedral whole, 
without chewing, and the church shall 
not lie hard at my stomach ! Look at 
that great saddle of mutton ! Look at 
that monstrous cod-fish! Look at that 
barrel of oysters, big enough to make 
oyster sauce for the great dragon of the 
deep, mentioned in the book of Job ! 
Do you see that loin of veal there ? " 
" Yes, my dear," said Mr. Smith. ** Do 
you see that leg of pork ? " •* Yes, my 
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dear,'' said Mr. Smith* ^ Do you see 
that turkey with its tail turned this 
way?'* « Yes, my dear," said Mr. 
Smith. ^^ And d'ye see those fowls^ 
nvith their tails turned that ? " ^^ Yes, 
my dear,** said Mr. Smith. ** And do 
you see that wash*tub, that stands be^ 
hind the door ? ** ^ Yes, my dear,** said 
Mr. Smith ; ** what is in it ? " " What*8 
in it ! '' quoth Mrs. Smith, ^ why, if 
there are not seven quarts of strong 
g^avy soup in it, I will be skinned and 
boiled and smoUiered with onions, and 
come in amongst the rabbits at the first 
course I Not come, Mr. Smith ! What's 
to be done with the victuals ? we cannot 
eat fish^ flesh, and fowl to all eternity ! 
LfOok at the tarts, and look at the jeU 
lies ; look at the custards, and look at 
the cheese-cakes ; look at the trifle, and 
look at the syllabubs ; look at the sweet* 
meats, and look at the desserts; why^, 
here's more than the great herd of swine, 
would eat .that the devils drove into the 
seal" " Well, my dear,'' said Mr 
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{^itftu '^ X ^ not say that all tboae 
mhQtn we have invited will not come ; 
liknce |[ive$ conj^ent ; lliey that have 
jnade im no answers may M come ; we 
have only Kceived two notes of excuse 
from two families/' *^ But what is to 
be done/' said Mrs. Smith, ^^ if they 
do not come? I will take care» how- 
ever, that all shall be ready to*morrow, 
at five o'clock, come or not come. I 
will take care that there shall be a 
smoking dinner ready; and then I shall 
have done my duty, and my conscience 
will swim in oil, Mr. Smith/' 

Well, reader, and so the grand day 
came, and the sun, as it sometimes 
happens, rose in the morning. Mrs. 
Smith stirred her house into % froth, and 
got a dinner ready by five o*clock, big 
enough for Pharaoh and all his host! 
What a piece of work there was in Mr. 
Smithes house that day ! Good heavens ! 
What an intestine commotion there is in 
a man's house when he get*s a grand 
dinner ready in it: what an uproar! 
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The smell of Mr. Smith's dinner was 
smelled ten miles down the wtnd ; the 
smoke of bis kitchen fire was as the 
smoke that rises out of the chimney of 
Mount Vesuvius ; and the clatter of his 
plates and dishes was beard ten d^^tees 
ted forty-seven minintes sooth <Mf the 
equinoctial line! Now it came to pass 
that the church clock Was in a striking 
humour^ and it strudc five ! 

^ Any body come yet ? *' my dear, 
quoth Mr. Smith ; poking his long nose 
out of his dressing^door at bis wife com- 
ing up the staircases; any body come 
yet? It has Struck five—" "Aye, Mr. 
Smith/' said ^e, '^ and it may strike 
five hundred befort any body cotnes to 
dine with us to day ; some would have 
been here before now elsei" Well, 
down went Mr. Smith into the drawings 
room, and, taking one out of twenty 
chairs that stood ready, feach chair for 
its receipt in full, sat down in it, and ill 
his best wig, with much gravity in his 
countenance* 
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The chair had scarce taken Mr. Smith 
into its arms ; for it was a loving arm* 
chair that held Mr. Smith in its embraces, 
when Mrs. Smith came down likewise 
into the drawiog-room, and took another 
chair — wives love to oppose their hus* 
bands— just opposite to Mr. Smith : and 
it came to pass that they sat and looked 
the one at the other for a time without 
speaking one word : now whether Mrs. 
Smith was jealous at seeing her husband 
in the arms of a beautiful chair^ and was - ■ 
such is at times the effect of passion, that 
it will even strike a woman speechless — 
was struck dumb, we can't inform the 
reader ; proceed we to say, Mr. Smith 
was silent too, and his silence we can 
explain to the reader. The chair into 
whose arms the fond gentleman had 
thrown himself, loved him so well that 
it squeezed the breath out of the gentle- 
man's body. The chimes of the church 
clock now rung the half hour! Up 
jumped Mrs. Smith and said the dinner 
would be spoiled, when some waggish 
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boys, who, some think, had smoked the 
matter (the reader will know more pre^ 
sently), drove half a dozen wheelbarrows 
full gallop up to Mr. Smith's door, and^ 
knocking thereat like a clap of thunder, 
all ran away, leaving the wheelbarrows 
to answer for all the disturbance : some 
containing two, some more, stufied figures 
in full dresses. " Now they are come," 
said Mr. Smith ; *^ serve up the dinner 
this moment,** said Mrs. Smith, and ruU'* 
ning herself to the door, while all the 
servants were setting the grand dinner 
on the table, which found work enough 
for all; running herself to the door, 
and, opening it, put her eyes to one use 
they were made for, and beheld six large 
wheel-barrows, drawn* up in a half circle 
round about Mr. Smith's grand en^ 
trance, all full of company ! Now Mrs. 
Smith, who had half a dozen splendid 
equipages flourishing in her imagination, 
ftilt Buch an- odd sensation at the sight of 
the wheel-barrows and their passengers^ 
as we- really cannot find, any words to 

o5 
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i;Wfl hftve som« excuse with the .;« 

a tf vfl hold our tongues. Lei it 

«s it may-; >Mrs,<Ehiu^ attbe »igbt 

the vheei*b«nDviti wi»'(Uraedi9tfl>« 

ttt during htXy the said Mn> &i«tb*« 

stfaood, the ohurchitloDk, without Nrfc 

aUi^t itrikiog iff^t^etnidi. Mn^ South, 

dgio^e hef forthwith sUUowe^on.ithe 

I, sod foEthwUh taraed Mrtt.vfliBith 

out of.tt poit ato ik lady of acHnev^Miiui- 

deration, for she begaa to c<«Mid^ that 

it waa six o'clock* the dinner served* ao- 

body come, and lastly, and flnaily* that 

rile was made a great foot. 

Now if Mrs. Smith had heen a fool 
before the said making, she had been a 
£o6l ready made, and there had been no 
harm done ; but not being a leol before 
the.Mud making, which she could not 
have been to. be made one, ahe had this 
consolation, forasmuch at she might take 
for a coniiliiBent, the beiag made a great 
fold. Banging the door, whidi went off 
Me. A nlj>fiecei iiMnailo«ilT..wilihout 
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gun-poW(3[er, dhe ran to her hu«bitid» 
whom she found seated at the table with 
a course of ten large dishes right hand 
and left, cutting manfliUy at a tioble 
baron of roast-beef that happened to be 
the forlorn hope> and ^as the first dish 
that was put to the edge of the iword. 
Now the seeing one fall on gives another 
an appetite for combat j Mrs* Smithy in 
a terrible fit of piission, stuck one spoon 
into the codfish, and another into the 
ouster-sauce, and began cutting and 
slashing as if she were in tlie ' midst of 
her enemies : yet^ surely, thiswaicmel 
treatment; but, notwithstandibg, itH the 
laughter in the neighbourhood for a 
month after was at Mrij^nd Mrs* Smith's 
expense. What! then, Tfcd nobody come 
to dine with Mr. Smith nt day ? Not a 
soul, reader: — This wa^Sl^ry ill-i|f»ge 
indeed. It was so; but, when we say 
not a soul came, we would be under- 
stood of those who were l^dden to the 
dinner: one however, came, who was 
not bidden, or expected^ and of this 
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person, we muflt now proceed to g^ve 
some account. 

What would we have given, or what 
n^ould we not have given, to have had it 
in our power to call the heroine of our 
work Heroina! What a stately name 
would it have been I— What a fine roar 
would such a name* have made in the 
lobby of the reader^sear! Heroina! Such 
a name as that would have come down 
upon a man*s drum like a clap of thunder ! 
The gentlemen would have cried, Hoh ! 
And thip ladies would have cried. Hah ! 
And the dogs, if they had heard it, would 
have barked alt aver the parish I 

H^rk, hatk, kirk. 

How a]|the Ap do bark. 
What can be Ui^iuse of such an uproar? 

TImj muMhTe Uken firigfat 
%; At a goUnr fa Che night, 
Or ebe have gone to be4 vtthoot their supper* 

A little poetical evacuation, reader; but 
let it pass, and for this reason, because 
we were neither made go^thers nor 
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godmothers on the beiiutiful Rosa's be<^ 
ba}f ; for that is the name of our heroine, 
and therefore, if they had called her. 
Scratch, it wonld have been no &ult of 
ours : but, to make the best of it, Rosa 
is not a very bad name after all for a 
pretty woman. Should the reader, how- 
ever, not think it long enough, he may, 
if he pleases, take his pen and put linda 
to it in his copy, and then he will have 
two syllables more in his mouth ; leaving 
all such as deal in hard words to raise 
the devil at their leisure, we shall pro^ 
ceed to say, that Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
bad just taken their seats, one at one 
end, and the other at the other end of a 
tong table, whereon a dinner was served, 
and plates and knives and forks laid for 
twenty people; and furthermore, Mr. 
Smith had filled his mouth a second time 
with roast beef and potatoe pudding, and 
Mrs. Smith hers^ a third time, with cod* 
fish and oyster sauce, when Rosa entered 
the dining-room and cast an eye of asto* 
nishment opot^the sumptuous banquet 
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Rosa was at that time in the fiill Uoom 
of tier beauty, but her stomach waft 
.emptj; she had rode from London in 
a fine frosty day, and could not have 
brought a good appetite into a better 
place just at that time, than Mr. Smith's 
dining-room. 

Now it came to pass that Mr. Smith 
wiped his mouth on the table-cloth, and 
kissed his pretty daughter, and bade 
her welcome, and Mrs. Smith did the 
same; this was right enough, for when 
Rosa's pretty cheek came to table, why 
should it not be tasted among other deli* 
cacies ? As soon as the kissing was over^ 
which Rosa just at that time bad no great 
appetite for, she cast her starry eyes into 
a large vessel of gravy soup which smoked 
as it stood, and, like a modest man, left 
folks to find out its merits without telling 
people how good ii was-^rare tackle in 
a cold day ! Rosa filled her plate with it, 
and a bright silver spoon kept up a de- 
lightful correspondence between the said 
gravy soup aad her stomach I We will 
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now leftve Ron to eat her dinner, andt 
in the mean time^ give the reader some 
account of her. 

Mr. and Mra. Smith were plain coun'> 
try folks; Rosa^ their pretty daughter^ 
liad been hi*ed by her aunt Lady Alicia 
Grove in high life» as it is caUed ; Lady 
Alicia was an old maiden» had fallen in 
love with Rosa when she was a little 
thing, and taken it into her head that 
she might as well keep her to play with 
as a cat, or . a parrot» a squirrel, a lap- 
dog, or a monkey. Lady Alicia had 
a fine place in Cumberland which she 
bought, because it was to be sold, of Mr. 
Smith's father, who, to show his inde- 
pendence^ had a mind to let his estates 
see that he could live without any q£ 
their help ; and so he took his leave of 
them, as others have done, who have 
-chosen to go to jail* rather than be be^ 
hplden to either land or money* It is 
a very easy matter to live without either 
one or the other } the difficulty is to live 
with both ;; Lad^ AUcia» b^Hfever^ had 
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that art, and held it as long as she lived; 
which was in a very handsome manner ; 
for she had a house in town also, its shell 
made out of the best stone, and fixed in 
one of the best squares. Here Rosa had 
the advantage of the best masters, who 
went to work, some at one end of hen 
and some at another, nibbing her, and 
polishing her with all their might, until 
at last they made her shine like silven 
Here Rosa had the advantage of being 
introduced to what is called the best 
company too ; folks so refined, that what 
with their virtues, and what with theit 
graces, the western part of London is 
filled with angels ; and that keeps up the 
bakince against the eastern part thereof 
which, every body knows, is filled with 
angels alsow Whence it comes to past 
that London is an heaven upon earth : 
well^ very well-^atid so Rosa was made 
an angel amongst others, regularly kept 
the season in town with her gay old 
aunt, and retired with Lady Alicia to 
the fine place in Cumberland, as soon ae 
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the sun and the flies got amongst the 
people in London in the dog-days. In 
this place Mr. and Mrs. Smith were in* 
vited to spend a month every summer 
to see their great relation. Lady Alicia 
Grove, and their daughter Rosa: they 
sometimes tried to get Rosa to come 
home with them, but her aunt would 
never part with her ; for she loved Rosa 
as well, perhaps better, than if she had 
been her own daughter; and that was 
no wonder, when it is considered how 
daughters ^ scratch and bite their own 
mothers as soon as they have got any 
nails and teeth. Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
however, saw things through the right 
end of the telescc^e : Lady Alicia not 
only saved them the trouble and expense 
of all Rosa's diet and education, and she 
bred and fed her like any princess, but 
dropped some sparks into their tinder 
from which they gathered a little light 
of some good thing to come at her, the 
said Lady Alicia's, death. These con- 
siderations kept Mr. and Mrs. &nithr 
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quiet and content to see their daughter 
once a year in Cumberland^ where Mr. 
Smith had other friends and relations^ of 
whom Mr. Grove of Hindermark was 
one» This, therefore, was the first visit 
Rosa had paid her father and mother in 
the village of Three Stars since she was 
an infant, which was one reason why 
folks did not know her in that place. 

Now the sparks above-mentioned igave 
00 false light : Lady Alicia Grove died 
one day, and left every thing she waa 
worth in the world (a few legacies «x« 
cepted) in houses, land, and money, to 
the beautifiil Rosa. Lady Alicia died 
in Cumberland, of which event Mr. and 
Mra. Smith had not as yet received any 
intelligence, as they took none but the 
provincial paper, an which her death had 
not been recorded ^ and Rosa, for some 
reason, told her rehitions in the north, 
that as she was going to visit her lather 
and mother they might save the expense 
of pens, ink, and paper. Rosa came of 
age a little time afler her aunt*s death, 
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and was now beootne the mistress of her 
aunt's fine property ; and so it cane to 
pass there was as much tnonej andms 
much beauty collected in one unlucdqr 
girl» as ever threatened any pooir young 
lady with ceitain destrnctidn ! But Rosa^ 
though she had not pulled the world to 
pieces, as children serve their balls, to 
look wfaait was in the iiKnde of it, had 
watched pretty narrowly what went on 
upon the voutssde of it ; she knew she 
was a fine handsome girl without making 
any body the question ; though she bad 
heard it often enough witiiout ; and in 
regard to having pifenty of money, she 
had oodiiDg else to4o,- but just put her 
hand into her pocket to be pretty well 
convinced of that. For 4>noe, beanty, 
wit, and money, met together j by wit^ 
we mean the art of taking care of both. 
Rosa, soon finding tliat her ftther and 
mother bad not as yet heard of Lady 
Alicia*s death, took it in her head to 
keep that matter a secret for a little 
time, evaded the questions about her 
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auot^s health, and accounted for her gaj 
MFvant and tiro fine bones, by saying, 
Ibat her aunt had been so good as ta 
iuQiish her vith them, knowing her to 
be very fend of riding, and glad to take 
^n airing into the country and see her 
{Mipaand mamma: an artful hussey, as 
the reader will presently see. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smidi and Rosa had 
now dined; but having a great d«.l on 
4i!ur hands we cannot stand to crack jokea 
on what they ate and drank^ and how 
much th^ were puzzled, amongst snch m 
vast variety of victuals, what to choose, 
and where to stick their fiirk : Rosa, of 
course, had all matters explained to her, 
this monstrous dinner accounted for, and 
why so few sat down to it ; at which the 
beautiful Rosa felt not a little malice in 
heart, and from that moment vowed 
vengeance against her father^s neigh- 
bourhood ! Naturdists have observed that 
the most beautiful women have usually 
the strongest passions. Rosa was by no 
means an exception to this rule: we 
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love Rosa so welU that we heartiJy wish 
she were : but to wish things were other 
than they are, is not always the way to 
make things what we wish they were. 
Rosa was one of those young women 
whom the painter and the statuary agree 
to call a beauty: so reader, let this 
suffice, without meddling any further 
with such a dangerous thing as Rosa's 
person ; for we may set ourselves and 
you on fire, dear reader, and get burned 
to the ground : and fire, whether it be 
in the blood, or amongst a man's bams 
and stables^ is a very terrible thing — and 
so, not to play with it lest woe betide 
us, we shall proceed to say that many 
questions were asked by Rosa concern* 
ing the ne^bbourhood, without the least 
bint given of her wicked design upon it. 
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of. the whole number whom we invited 
that condescended even to answer our 
notes of invitation ; you may depend 
upon it, Mr. Smith, the thing was done 
to make a jest of us, to put us to the 
expense and trouble of getting a rocm- 
strous dinner ready on purpose to laugh 
at us! I saw Sir Robert's son, young 
Twinkle, ride by the windows while you 
and I were sitting at dinner; look in and 
laugh — I could venture to lay my life on 
it that he sent the wheel-barrows ; for I 
saw him at a distance when I. opened 
the door ! '* Mrs. Smith made an end of 
her speech with a great rap upon the 
table. Mr. Smith, unbuttoning three 
buttons of his waistcoat, and thrusting 
in his hand upon his stomach, answered 
Mrs. Smith, and spake as follows : <^ We 
must not take the worst for granted^ my 
dear, until the worst be proved; some 
of those to whom we sent notes of invi- 
tation might not be at home; others 
might have meant to come, but be pre- 
vented by some accident, or they might 
6 
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think that our generosity exceeded our 
means ; that to dine with us would be 
to rob us of what we could not spare, 
and having our wdfare at heart take this 
way to give us good advice^ a friendly 
hint—'' " Yes," said Mrs. Smith, raising 
her voice above her husband's j " a hint 
as broad as a barn-door ; put the friend- 
ship of it however into your eye, and 
you'll see none the worse for it« But 
you must be blind indeed not to per- 
ceive that we are not only despised in 
this place, but laughed at in it ; and if 
you have the spirit of a man, Mr. Smith, 
you will stay no longer in it. We have 
now given the place a fair trial ; we have 
called on our neighbours all round, and 
we have invited them all to take a friendly 
dinner with us, and been made a jest of 
for our pains. Since we have Deen mar- 
ried and settled in this heavenly place, 
we have seen the neighbourhood changed 
seven times ; aye, my dear, new candles 
set up in the old candlesticks seven 
times } but of all the sets we have yet 
yoL. If H 
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ieen in ihif place^ the iMt «et ii the 
richestt the proudefttt and the worst 
We hftve met with more insults, more 
«OBtempti more neglect, md more pride 
firom this last set thao from all the rest 
|mt together ) and I, for my part, wotdd 
•ee the whole village polled dowot 
ploughed up and sown with hemp^seedi 
before I would live in it another month ! 
The trial which you needs must give the 
place has now been made in it, Mid what 
I bid you expect is now fairly come of 
it ( and I would see the town taken up 
by main force, and precisely set bottom 
iipwardsy and the people in it walking 
on tlieir heads, before I would soil 
another shoe in the place ! What would 
be a dispraiftc to another neighbourhood 
to tliifl is certainly a commendation ; it 
is always changing its inhabitants: but 
who would wait for the shifting of the 
scene, if he were not rooted in the place 
like a cabbage, to be used in the manner 
we have been treated to day ? Now just 
be so good, Mr. 8mith, as to cast up 
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our accounts with these our precious 
neighbours ; put this day^s treatment at 
the foot of the reckoning, and look what 
the aggregate amounts^ to-— To begin at 
the bottom ; here is this day's civii«usage 
*— then comes our kind and polite enter- 
tainment at the vicarage — then our cool 
reception at Sir Robert Twinkle's, at 
whose door we were almost frozen to 
death before we could gain either answer 
or adtnittanc€i — Then the pretty piece 
of comedy that was played off upon 
me at Mrs. Goose's assembly, when all 
the world sat down to supper, and I was 
left standing wedged iQ between the wall 
and people's chairs, a sort of mark to be 
shot at by the lady of the house ; who, 
.to give her her due, took care to make 
the most of me, for she pelted me with 
questions until she drew all the* eyes in 
the room on my face^ and when she saw 
me covered with confusion, with all the 
impudence in the world raised a loud 
laugh on all sides at my expense — Then 
the odd accident that happened at Mr. 

H 2 
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Kay's grand dinner, when Mrs. Kay lost 
sight of me, walked out of her own 
dining-room before me, and, leaving me 
to come out with the nurse-maids who 
had come in with the infant, the butler, 
by mistake perhaps, shut the drawing- 
room door in my face: I was left to 
open it and walk into the room by my- 
self^ which set half the ladies in the place 
a laughing behind their fans, when Lady 
Mildenall said to her next neighbour, 
loud enough for me to hear ^ Mrs. 
Buggy seems very loth to leave the wine 
and the gentlemen! * — This was the first 
time I discovered by what honourable 
title we are distinguished by the civil 
folks in this polite vicinity — ** Rosa's 
bright eyes flashed fire at this — Mrs* 
Smith went on—" Then the curious oc- 
currence at Mr. Preston's party, where 
I found a caricature of myself put into 
one of my gloves, * Mrs. Sra-th,' the i 
only omitted, ^ Mrs. Sm-th on her return 
from market/ was the inscription on it, 
and I was pourtrayed with a leg of 
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mutton in one hand, a couple of rabbits in 
the other, and a chain of sausages round 
my neck ! — You may remember when we 
entered the room, Mr. Smith, we found 
a good joke on foot, and a great deal of 
laughter in it — and saw a piece of paper 
on its way from hand to hand; they 
kept the joke to themselves, however, 
until I found the same paper folded up 
and put into one of my gloves ; I knew 
the paper again the moment I saw it, by 
a mark of red paint which was upon the 
back of it. I could not complain of my 
reception at any house in the neighbour- 
hood for half a year afterwards; for, 
whenever and wherever I appeared, 
every face was full of smiles : I vow, Mn 
Smith, I never go into any house in this 
place without meeting with some con* 
tempt, some slight, or some insult- 
when we dine at any place (why it is 
done I don't know, if not to make a jest 
of me) I have always five times as much 
put upon my plate as other folks, which 
is sure to raise a titter, especially amongst 
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the young people. One day, when we 
dined at Sir Robert Twinkle's — Ihatethat 
place worse, if possible, than any other; 
it is, of all others, the proudest house 
in the whole neighbourhood-<-one day 
when we dined at Sir Robert Twinkle's, 
I called for the vegetables ; for I hap* 
pened to have room enough left me on 
my plate for a potatoe to lie without 
rolling off upon the table-cloth ; I called 
for the vegetables, when, upon the but* 
ler's taking the cover off the vegetable- 
dish, such a monstrous carrot presented 
itself, that almost made me start I It ex- 
tended its enormous length over the 
turnips, the potatoes, the spinach, and 
the brocoli, and I really could get at 
nothing without rolling it out of my 
way: on giving this vast thing a push 
with a. spoon it began to roll, and the 
butler was forced to erect his thumb to 
stop it from rolling off the dish into Miss 
Morer*s bosom, over whose shoulder it 
was introduced to me ; this affair took 
up some time, and soon drew the atten- 
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tion of the company : Miss Morer, a 
saucy puss, seeing how matters stood 
with me, for every body was curious to 
see how I and this great carrot should 
come. off, said, *' Give me leave. Madam, 
to assist you ; " and taking a fork out of 
a dish, stuck it into this vast carrot, and 
laid it at its full length all across my 
plate ; upon this there was a loud laugh, 
in which even the servants had the inso- 
lence to take part, and I sat covered 
with confusion. Recovering my self a little, 
I had the presence of mind to give my 
plate with the carrot upon it to a ser- 
vant who, as good luck would have it, 
or malice, held the plate as he raised it 
from the table a little uneven, when the 
carrot — I thought I should never get rid 
of it — rolled off the plate into my lap : 
more confused now than ever, and scarce 
knowing what I did, I seized the carrot 
in my hand, when the man, with a grin, 
held the plate to receive it, and carried 
it out of my sight. 
" But the worst part of the story is to 
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come: my maid, a few days after this 
merry matter, oicked up the following 
particulars from her sweetheart, who 
happened to be one of the under-garden- 
ers at Sir Robert Twinkle's, and was 
turned off for quarrelling with the other 
servants on my account; for, being in 
love with the maid, he deemed himself 
to be in honour bound to defend the 
mistress. Betty, a few days after this 
merry matter, picked up the following 
particulars from her sweetheart: there 
had been a plot formed by the whole 
house to make a jest of me. There was a 
good deal of company staying at Sir 
Robert Twinkle's, when, a large party 
of them coming into the.garden, Betty's 
sweetheart heard young Twinkle — who 
takes every opportunity of showing his 
insolence to myself and Mr. Smith, al- 
ways meeting us with a broad grin in« 
stead of a bow, and never passing us 
without being heard to laugh — Betty's 
sweetheart heard young Twinkle say, 
^ I have hit upon something to make 
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fun of Madam Buggy ; come with me 
into the kitchen garde% and we will 
look for the biggest carrot we can find^ 
and have it dressed for her dinner V It is 
a very pleasant thing to entertain one's 
friends, and few people have the luck 
to furnish their acquaintance with more 
amusement than myself. But it cer* 
tainly shows what a very laudable dispo- 
sition folks have to merriment when they 
single out our i&mily, and make it the 
butt of the neighbourhood. One would 
think/* continued Mrs. Smith, " folks 
might be content to make a jest of one 
themselves ; but it is certainly a sign of 
great generosity to admit their servants 
to go shares in the entertainment.*^ 
Rosa, when her mamma came to this^ 
place, burst into tears. 



CHAPTER NINE IN CONTINUATION.^ 

" I had another diverting^ story or two 
to tell," continued Mrs» Smith j « but, 

h5 
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out of compassion for Rosa*s feelings, I 
shall forbear '.^candour, however, and 
impartiality, constrain me to say, that 
your papa, my dear,** speaking to Rosa, 
<< has met with equal attention with 
myself in this place ; and it was my de« 
aign to have rehearsed a few little anec- 
dotes of him, as well as of myself, to 
have kept the balance even-handed be* 
<weeh us: but, to give you pain, my 
dear Rosa, is not to.give you welcome ; 
80, for the present, I shall change the 
subject, with this prayer, that you assist 
sne by all n^eans in your power, to per- 
suade your papa to pack up and leave 
this abominable neighbourhood.*' 

^^ I think, mamma,*' said Rosa, '^ I 
can bring that matter to pass, without 
making any prayers or petitions about 
the business.** " One more kiss," my 
dear Rosa, " and now, tell us, how you 
left all our friends in the North ? " " All 
very well,** said Rosa, " at Hindermark, 
the Cottage, Dairy Mead, the Farin^ 
and the Castle.*^Mr* Grove has had a 
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paralytic stroke ; but is quite recovered 
from it." " Alasr md Mr. Smith, 
" my fnend Grove grows old — ** say- 
ing which, Mr. Smith wiped his eyes 
with his handkerchief— Mr. Smith had a 
tender heart. *^ Well, but you say 
nothing about your good aunt, my dear 
Rosa," said Mrs. Smith, " where is she, 
and how does she do ? You said, indeed, 
she made no objection to your coming 
with some friends to town on your way 
to visit us : it is too soon for her to come 
to town yet; did you le-ave her at 
Spade-oak House?" Rosa said, with 
an odd look, that she leA her in Cum- 
berland i and that was true, for she was 
put into the family vault ; and that she 
made no objections to Rosa's tour into 
the south to visit her father and mother 
was true also, for the old lady had not 
been known or heard to make any ob- 
jections to any thing ever since she had 
been dead. Well, reader, Rosa was 
now mistress of no liess a sum than 
fifteen thousand pounds a year, of a 
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fine house in town, and a grand place 
in the country^ in the vicinity of the 
fine old castle of John Decastro, esquire, 
in the county of Cumberland, Of this, 
her good luck, however, we have said, 
or should have said, which is all the 
same to all such as are not at the pains 
of making distinctions, she, the said 
pretty Rosa, uttered not one word at 
present to her papa and mamma ; but 
kept it a profound secret. Well; but 
there were her servant and horses, how 
came they not to say any thing about 
the matter ?—*Why, reader, one reason 
was neither of her horses could speak ; 
and further, she had hired her groom in 
town, who knew no more of his lady*8 
afiairs than her horses did, all which put 
together make up a sturdy cause why 
neither the groom nor the liorses said 
one word abont the matter. Well ; but 
why should she keep her good fortune a 
secret, which would have given so much 
joy to her father and mother ? We don't 
know what may come out ; but we can» 

5 
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not tell at present: we can^ however, 
satisfy your curiosity, reader^ just so far 
as to tell you, that Rosa came to Lon- 
don with Mr. Bartholomew Decastro, 
who was made Lady Alicia Grove's exe- 
cutor, to get the will executed, and 
prepare matters for putting Rosa at the 
helm of her good aunt's vast property, 
with instructions how to keep her boat 
even in the stormy waters of this world. 
But, we must suppose Rosa to be in 
mourning ; how did she colour that to 
her father and mother ? Rosa could see 
as &T into a stone wall as you can thrust 
your nose, reader : she left her mourn- 
ing in London; she had forelaid her 
plans to keep the pomps and vanities of 
death a secret ; and so she rode up to 
her father's door in a blue habit, and 
upon a fine grey horse, her servant 
upon a black mare, adorned with a gay 
livery of orange and gold : and it came 
to pass, that what with Rosa's beauty, 
her fine horses, and dazzling livery, 
that they set Mr, Smith's house on fire } 
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and it shone lo bright) a man might lee 
It all over the street by dayJight* It 
was now bed^time, and Boia» aAier hav« 
ing eaten a cheeie^cake^ and drank a 
glass of Madeira^ i^art of the grand ban* 
quet prepared for the devil and his 
angels, took up a thing, called in the 
Vulgar tongue a hand-candlestick, and 
retired to, her apartment) and Betty 
made her bed so hot with the Wanning* 
pan, that when Rosa got in she was 
forced to jump out again I You laughs 
reader; but she had rode eight and 
twenty miles that day, and the heat of 
the bed made her smart. But the sto* 
ries which she had heard her mother 
tell after dinner galled poor Rosa worse 
than a hard saddle : she had a sore place 
in her mind, that smarted much, and 
kept her Home time awake, notwithstandi- 
ing the fine exercise she had taken in 
the day. But, before sleep shut those 
eyes, which, when open, did so much 
mischief, Rosa cnme to a determination 
to take vengeance on the neighbourhood 
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for its cruel usage of her father and 
mother ; and nature had armed her \irith 
a very terrible weapon, of which she 
knew the use and force too well- 
Rosa's conquests had already been 
many; but we must leave that theme 
alone for the present : her beauty was 
now in -bed, and, like a sword in its 
sheath, was at peace, for a few hours^ 
with all mankind. Well, now, reader, 
they are all gone to roost : if you have 
any thing to say, or any questions to 
ask, we have a few minutes much at 
your service. Sir. 

We have — and, in the first place, what 
the plague d'ye write such devilish long 
chapters for ? You have been forced to 
split this into two billets. Zooks! Have 
you no mercy on the breath of life ? 
O, don't swear, reader ; it is our best 
friend who tells us of our faults ; but 
then, there is a certain oiliness in doing 
a thing. 

Pray, Master Mathers^ be so good as 
to answer us a question or two. — What 
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sort of an introduction do you call it of 
this Madam Rosa, whom, it seems, we 
must needs take to be the heroine of the 
piece, to bring her in head and shoulders 
in this manner ? — Head and shoulders ! 
reader^ — ^how could we bring her in 
otherwise? What would you have said 
if we had brought her in without any 
head or shoulders at all ? What an out- 
cry there would have been for heads 
and shoulders! — Come, madcap! you 
know what we mean. — ^Yes, reader, and 
must needs say, that we think we have 
brought Madam Rosa in in high style, 
upon a full gallop, on a fine horse, and 
a gay servant upon another, as bright 
as the morning star. When a man con* 
aiders how many ways there are, and 
vehicles also, in which heroines might 
come into history; such as waggons, 
pots, baskets, butchers' trays, panniers, 
casks, wheel-barrows, caravans, coaches, 
and fish-carts, by St. Ann, we think 
Rosa came in like a gentlewoman ! 
Introduction! What, we suppose you 
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expected to hear the doodlesack, or the 
hurdy-gurdy, the sackbut» Jews-harp^ 
or dulcimer, and to see Rosa led in by 
the ear, as Orpheus led the beasts: 
however, if you like Rosa, now she is 
come, rest you content, as long as you 
have got her in, for what is a 'history 
without a pretty girl in it ? A fine young 
gentleman will come in presently, ladies ; 
and if he comes in at the window, we 
very well know you will not push him 
1 out again, and break the young man's 
f neck. But, courteous reader, you must 
not be too nice, and you must bear in 
mind, that if there is a flaw in our wit 
there may be a flaw in your judgment } 
ibr, as the worsted is, so must be the 
stocking, in spite of the best knitting 
needles in the world. Yor must bear 
in mind, reader, that the best mouth 
will be out of taste at times, and that 
even the parson of the parish cannot 
always relish roast beef and plum- 
pudding. Put our book down. Sir, or 
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Mtfdftfn, when you feel a distaste ; ior 
we will venture to lay a penny^ that the 
fault will not be so often in our meat as 
in your palate* In a profusion of wity 
as in a profusion of rich sauceSf folks 
are apt to get nice^ and a good thing 
loses aH its merit and its praisej if a 
tx9tter thing come heSore it» or come 
after it) one savoury thing spoib the 
relish for another. A iclowo in a cart* 
house is apt to think a city fbast must 
be a very glorious matter^ wheq the 
odds arei all the while, that he feels a 
better relish fur his bread and his cheeit 
and his onion. If a manS palate is let 
to have its head, it will play the devil 
with his stomach. Eating, reader, is the 
food of the mind, as reading is the food 
of the body, nobody can contradict 
that ( or this, that too many rich thingi 
irijurc the constitution of both. 

" Hummum Jus cit summa Injuria:'' 

say the Lotins, which we shall construe 
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in a manner they, the said Latins, very 
little thought of, viz :— 

The strongest sauce does the most mischief. 

Hold hard one moment? — What*s the 
matter, reader ? Have we burst a button 
any where ? — A small catacresis, that is 
all ; the mind hath got into the place of 
the body, and the body into that of the 
mind, a step or two above: go back 
a little. Master Mathers, go back a 
round or two up the ladder, and you'll 
see where you have hung things in their 
wrong places.— -Thank you, reader, — a 
memorandum for our Corrigenda Table : 
—but re were a-going to say some very 
witty things upon strong sauces, and 
you may thank yourself, reader; for 
you afflavisti vento et dissipavtur : that 
is to say, in the English tongue^ you 
htrce spilled the wine and broke ike i/e- 
canier. But to return to our team, and 
drive on our history: tlie stories Rosa 
heard her mother tell hatched a nest of 
scorpions in her heart \ and Mrs. Smitli 
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did not fail to add the particulars of the 
grand dinner to the rest, which did not 
fail to give a relish to the whole. Stung 
with these insults Rosa awoke early in 
the morning, and lay meditating re* 
venge on her pillow; and her malice 
was not a little whetted by the following 
note, which was picked up by Mrs* 
Smith herself in the street, addressed to 
the son of Sir Philip Mildenall :— -here 
follows a copy of the note :— 

" Dear Jack, 

** Tom Preston, myself, and Harry 
Kay, had some fine fim with the Smiths 
on Friday, the day fixed for their din-* 
ner. Having learned that not a soul 
would come, we thought it would be a 
pity that their dinner should go off with* 
out company ; so we hired some boySt 
and got half a dozen large wheel-barrows 
together, and, with the help of some 
old court-dresses, and a few bags of 
chaff, furnished out a very gay party, I 
assure you ! Tom Preston, and myself 
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and Harry Kay, concealed ourselves in 
the livery stables, opposite Buggy Smitb*8 
house, and had a fiill view of the mas- 
querade. Now you must know that 
having got the hour of dinner out of 
my Other's note, who was invited, we 
watched the time, gave the boys the 
word of command, and away they drove 
their wheel-barrows, full of company, 
up to Buggy Smith's door : they then, 
by our directions, drew up their wheel- 
barrows in a half-circle, which took in 
the whole front of the house, gave a 
thundering knock at the door, and all 
ran away. — As good luck would have it, 
out come Madam Smith herself to 
answer the rap, and I thought we should 
have died with laughter to see her re^ 
ceive her company! The moment she 
opened the door there came a welL 
timed gust of wind, which blew all the 
gentlemen's hats off; and it looked for 
all the world as if the wind thought that 
the gentlemen should be uncovered, 
when the lady of the house came out to 
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pay her respects to her party ! Our ob* 
fiervatory was the hay-loft at Granger*8 
livery-stables, and we were forced to 
throw ourselves down on the bay, and 
roll about in a convulsion of laughter. 
The effect of the hats being blown off 
the heads of the chaff-bags, when Madam 
appeared, had sodfiething so indescri^ 
bably ridiculous in it, that I thought we 
should all have burst our sides! The 
boys, that ran into the stables beneath 
us, set up such a pea], that the farce 
altogether was one of the most ludicroos 
things in the world ! O my dear Jack ! 
we would have given the universe to 
have had you with us ; though we think 
we must have lost you for ever, for yoH 
must have died with laughter. 



€C 



Most truly yours, 

" W. Twinkle. 



** P. S. As we came away we saw one 
of the most beautiful girls in the world 
ridd up to Smith's door, with a very 
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^ay servant behind her. I looked round, 
isiw her get off her, horse and go into 
the house ; who she could be, I have 
Dot, at present, the most distant idea j 
—but we were excessively struck with 
her beauty/* 

" I am very glad to hear it," said 
Rosa to herself, when Mrs. Smith read 
this part of the note to her and her 
husband. " There I my dear/' ex- 
claimed Mrs. Smith, in triumph, '^ what 
have you to say to this pretty frolic ? ** 
Mr. Smith said he could have wished 
the gentlemen who were engaged in it 
had been younger. ** They are too old 
to be excused," said Mrs. Smith, " if 
you mean that; and it is a pity they 
are not young enough to be all well 
flogged." " They are just old enough 
for my purpose," said Rosa to herself. 
" I wish we had known more of them," 
said Mr. Smith, " and then we might — " 
** have pocketed the jest," said Mrs. 
Smithy catching up his meaning i *^ but, 

6 
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i" 
• 

08 good luck will have it, they have iiot 
only never visited us, but not even 
spoken to us. I believe we have some- 
. times had the honour of a slight bow 
when we have met them at their fitthers* 
houses; but never at any other time 
by any chance: so that familiarity is 
not like to go &r in their excuse, Mr. 
Smith." 

<< I confess this, and I am sorry for 
it^" said Mr. Smith ; ^^ at all events, 
they are young folks, and the injury 
they have done us amounts to but little.'' 
** I am of another opinion," said Mrs. 
Smith, ^^ an insult is no small injury 
with me ; I could sooner have forgiven 
them if they had broken every window 
in my house/* " Come, my dear mam- 
ma," said Rosa, ** this thing is not 
worth your tears." — " But, my dear 
Rosa," said Mrs. Smith, " you may 
recollect that you could not restrain 
yours on a like occasion the other day." 
<^ That is a home push, mamma, I con- 
fess," said Rosa ; '^ but my weakness 
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makes you none the stronger/' This 
talk took place after breakfast <me fnorn- 
ing } when Mn Smith, who was fond of 
books, retired to his farourite libraiy. 
As soon as be was gone, Rosa and her 
mother chatted together, in the fdk>w* 
ing manner ; but we have not forgot an 
objection to long chapters: we must 
even turn the cock at this place, and 
draw off Mrs. Smith's and Rosa's con* 
versation into the following division* 
You get very fat and short-winded, 
reader, sitting still, and reading novels. 



CHAPTER KINB XN CONTINUATION. 

^ I am sorry to find, my dear mam<^ 
ma,'' said Rosa, *^ that my papa is so 
fimd of this lilace, alid that only because 
it is his inheritance ^ you meet with vile 
usage here, aind I own I cannot suffi- 
ciently express my indignation at it.'^ 
^ It n a very great weakness in your 
papa, my dear Rosa,** sfeid Mrs. 

VOL. J. r 
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^^ to be so much attached to every thing 
^at belonged to his father, there never 
'was a tnore dutiful son, I know; but, 
in this instance, he carries his love for 
his fitther to a ridiculous extreme* It is 
really my opinion that he will never 
leave this house unless he is burnt out 
of it; and, I dare say, if it were on 
fire, he would be in doubt whether to 
run out of it or be roasted ! What man 
of spirit would bear the accumulated 
insults and ill treatment of this neigh- 
botirhaod ? '' 

^^ Now, my dear mamma,** said Rosa, 
taking her mother by the hand, ** will 
your do me a little favour ? " ^^ Well, 
Rosa,'' said Mrs. Smith, ** and what is 
this little favour to be ? '' '' Why, mam- 
ma/' said she, ^^ sit you down con* 
tented a little, and leave me to try my 
hand with my papa ; I think I can bring 
htm to a mind to leave this shocking 
place. Will you give me two months to 
do my work in ? '* " O yes ; a twelve- 
jsoutft, my BrOtfti'' Midtfh^ % '' but how. 
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will your dear aunt, Ladj Alicia, be 

content to part with you for so long 

a time ? ** ** O, I have managed that/* 

said Rosa ; ^^ she is gone from home, 

and will not want me for a quarter of a 

jrear : so I have ordered some things to 

be sent me here, and mean to pay you 

a long visit, for I have not been here 

^since I was a little thing only three 

years old/' " It gives me the greatest 

pleasure, my dearest child, to hear this 

—but how will you contrive matters to 

get your papa in a mind to leave this 

horrible neighbourhood?" " O, my 

dear mamma,'' said Rosa, ^^ you must 

be content not to know that at present ; 

but you shall soon. Make no more 

complaints to my papa, only sit quiet, 

and just see what I will do for you ; 

your promise upoti this — give me your 

hand." " Well, my dear child,** said 

Mrs. Smith, " there is my hand and my 

promise." 

« This is the day," said Rosa, " in 

which I expect my lugg^^\ 1 V^ xiw^ 

12 
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walk to the ion, and make my inquiries 
if it is come, and see my horses : you 
have no stable room for my horses, 
William said, so I gave orders that he 
should hire me some staUes at the Swan, 
J think the place is called. Remember 
your promise, mamma,'^ said Koaa» and 
left the room. 

^^ And if I don^t throw this neigb^ 
bourhood into confusion, in less tbao 
three months/' said Rosa to herself as 
she went away, *^ I will put no more 
trust in my beauty.** Upon gmng into 
her room to put on her hat, she found 
Betty, her mother's maid, in it. ^^ Hav9 
you got a sweetheart, Betty?** said Aoaa. 
^ O yes. Ma'am,'' said Betty, " a nice 
young man^ and I am going to be mar- 
ried to him as soon as my year is up.** 
^ I wish I could get a sweetheart/ l^y»** 
said Rosa : ** are there any more nice 
young men in this place ? ** ^^ Yes, Ma'am, 
there's Butcher Dick, Bat the Tailor, 
Hugh, the Blacksmith, and Tom the 
Tmker} and I had rather see you mar* 
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ried to one of these, than the wife of 

• 

any of the young skipjacks in the neigh* 

bourhoody that call themselves gentle^ 

men ! '* '' Betty,*' said Rosa. ^ Yes, 

Ma'am,** said Betty. '< Can you talk ? " 

•• A little. Ma'am," said Betty. " Come,- 

said Rosa, *^ that is something, for a 

^^oman — High hoh for a husband 1"^ 

* « Dear Ma'am,* said Betty, " 'tis a pity 

such a handsome young lady 98 you 

should want a husband and not get one.** 

^* Go to the baker*s, Betty,*' said Rosa; 

^^ and get one. made of paste, and I will 

dip him in sweet jelly, and eat him when 

I am hungry. Ah, Betty, it is a sad 

thing that a pretty fortune, and this 

pretty face, should go a begging; isn*t 

it, Betty ?*• " A pretty face and a pretty 

fortune, Ma*am i Law, Ma*am, if I was a 

man, I would not scruple to marry an 

angel if she had a pretty face and a 

pretty fortune." " Marry an augrf-i 

Why Betty,** said Rosa, "I will find yoU 

men in pleaty, who would marry a devil 

for half my moaey." « Yfcs, Ma*am s ^wfc 
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if I was a man^ I would not marry an 
ragel, without being pretty well paid 
tot it : you don*t consider, Ma*am, what 
a woeful %ure I should cut, if I were 
a man, by her side ! Law, Ma*am, ahe*d 
make the first Lord in the land look like 
Tom Smut, the chimney-sweeper } and 
I am sure a man of any spirit would 
not keep such company as that for 
nothing."* 

^^ Well, Ma*am i but I hope you are 
not joking about your pretty fortune ; 
I have heard you have very rich friends 
in the North : one has died of late, per- 
haps, and left you some money/' ^' You 
have guessed it rightly, Betty ; old Mr. 
John a Nokes died lately, and I succeed 
to all his property/' ** Well, Ma'am,'* 
said Betty, *' I am monstrous glad to 
hear it, for I wish the fiunily very well, 
though I am going to be married. I 
never had a better master, nor a better 
mistress — then the fine servant and 
horses are your own. Ma'am ? My mis- 
tress told me that her Ladyship, your 
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aunt/ lent them to bring you into the 
country to see your papa and mamma.'* 
*^ Thank yoa, Betty^ for your services : 
I expect my maid will come to-day^ and 
then I shall give you no more trouble ; 
there is a guinea for you in token of my 
gratitude.*' Saying which^ Rosa made 
the best of her way to the Swan^ to 
look for her maid and her luggage. 
•* Ah ! *' said Betty, «* she is a nice 
young lady; I wish I could go to a 
shop and bespeak a husband on purpose 
for her, and give orders how I would 
have him made; she should have the 
nicest man in the world--*what a present 
she has made me! — she must be very 
rich, or she could not have so much 
money/' 

What Betty said was certainly very 
true — But we must now follow Rosa to 
the Swan. Coming there, she found a 
stage-coach at the door, and her maid 
and the rest of her luggage just arrived : 
a waiter was standing at the gate of the 
inn ready to pull the inside of the coach 
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out } of this man Ross inquired for bet 
giOOOBif and was presently shown him 
taUdog with some gentleman at the 
aldtdea Rosa, upon this, went to thf 
tftaUes to see her horses, and die saw 
aomething else;, viz. a thii^ called by 
some a young gentleman : Rosa looked 
at tba young gentleman, and the young 
gentleman looked at Rosa; and, there- 
inre, k is not improbable that they saw 
one another, and we have great reason 
to suppose that they did. Rosa then 
inquired how her horses were ? and Wil- 
Ham, her groom, said th^ were rmy 
well : Rosa then asked if the hay and 
com were good, and the stables such as 
the horses were contented with? and 
William said the horses did not complain 
of the hay, the corn, or the stables ; nor 
had they any reason; and added, that 
Mn Stiff, the landlord of the Swan, loved 
horseflesh as much as he did bis own. 

During this talk with William, the 
young gentleman fixed his eyes on Rosa, 
ami looked at her all over} as a man 
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looks at a fish he has a mhid to bay' 
before he pots down his money. Obsenr* 
ing this, Rosa gave him a frown and a 
hem, whidi some fidi cannot do; and 
the young gentleman walked out of the 
stable-yard. ^ Who is that, William F"^ 
said Rosa : an ostler who stood at the 
stable-door, seeing WiUnun at a loss,- 
said, it was the son of Sir Robert 
Twinkle. Rosa, hearing tiie name, was 
sorry die gave hitt a frown, because hcf 
was a young gentleman who deserved a 
smile in its stead ; whidi Rosa had some 
reason to think woold have done the 
youi^ gentleman a great deal more mis- 
diic£ William dien said, with a grin, 
^ He asked so many questions about you. 
Ma'am, that I codld scarce tell how to 
find answers.*" ^ What questions, Wil- 
liam V said Rosa : ^ Why, Ma'am," said 
William, ^ he asked me, what your name 
was? Where you csime firom? If your 
fiidier and modier lived in this village ? 
If I were yonr own servant ? If these 
were your ciwn hoisesi How V»%^^sa 

1 5 
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were to stay here ? If you were a rich 

lady ?r^and if But I cannot take the 

liberty of teUing you the rest.*' " You 

flhall have my pardon, William; say 

what else he asked : '* ^* Why then, 

Ma*am, he asked me if you had any— »I 

know you will be angry with me, Ma*am,** 

said William, with a blush, ^^ indeed I 

cannot say — ** *' Indeed I will not—*" said 

Rosa i ^* I insist on being told what else 

this person asked you. My orders are, 

that you teU me, William,** said Rosa, 

with a stern look. <^ Why then. Ma'am, 

he asked me if you had a lover, and if 

you were a married lady?'' ^' Well, 

Williaitni and what answer did you make 

him to the two last questions ? " ^' Why, 

Ma'am, nearly the same as I did to most 

of the others ; that I • could not telL'^ 

^ Then yon did anwar some things 

more to his satisfaction/* ^^ Yes, Ma'am, 

I told bim what your name was, and 

that your father and mother lived in this 

villagCi and that I believed you to be a 

very rich lady, as you had just bou^t a 
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new carriage, and four very handsome 
Liorses, and hired a coachman and a 
footman in town, where they remained 
vraiting your orders; and that I was 
your own servant, and these horses here 
in the stable your own horses. He 
pressed me very much upon the two 
last questions, and seemed* to think I 
could tell if I had a mind, and called 
me a close fellow/' Upon which, Rosa 
gave some orders about her horses ; for 
she w^ not only a very good horse- 
woman, but understood the management 
of horses very well ; and then went into 
a room in the inn to give some orders 
to her maid. Rosa, who knew before 
this day what sort of a fool a man looked 
like when he was in love, conjectured — 
and she did not shoot much beside the 
mark— that Mr. Twinkle was not a little 
smitten by her beauty ; and some readers 
may think she had some reasons for 
bearing him not a little malice in her 
heart. 
Alas ! read6r,t it is a pity > so it ia^ t]l\%l. 
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gucb • pMuUm M ravange iboiild lodge 
Id the bosom of lo tweet e girl m Row ( 
bot there it lay like a viper in a bed of 
iioleti-p«iid what can weiaj?— Whjt 
wrosttft needs tell the truths and saj it 
was a fiittlt— -We shall now proceed to 
show the effects of it BMawasncoft* 
iliog. baggage, and trusted nobody with 
inyi thing she would hafts nobodjy knov^ 
which is one way, readoff to keep a 
secretv^^t we shrewdly suspect that 
she knew her ftther and mother^a sitoa» 
tion in this neighbourhood long enough 
before she came into it : she brought no 
servant with her to l^ndon when she 
came with Mr, Bartholomew Decastro 
to town to execute her aunt*s will i bot 
hired what servants she wanted after she 
came there, which cut off all connexions 
between her servants and her aflairs; who 
did not know how many fingers she had ' 
until the chose to tell them of as many 
at the thought they ought to be trusted 
with: yet, they all went jutt at the 
pleated to wind them up Ibd tet them. 
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nd regulate them too ; and when they 
crhimed, they chimed under her direc- 
tions. She gave her servants just to 
xsnderstand as much as she pleased they 
i^ould know of her ; and we say it with 
sorrow, for we love Rosa, though we do 
not love her faults i that she would give 
^Ise directions to serve her ends. People 
talk in some country villages, and coun- 
try towns too; and even women have 
been known to talk in many. The news 
of Rosa*s arrival atid her great richer 
flew all over the place like a blast of 
wind ; and the young gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, one or another of them, 
had always some errand at the Swan, 
and were very fond of ticking with WiU 
liam, who could not tell them what hef 
did not know. 

Rosa, having impregnated her maid 
* with all she would have her do and say, 
told William she would take a ride the 
next day at eleven o*clock, loud enough 
for Mr. Twinkle to hear; who hung 
about the Swan, as if he had a mind to 
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Steal Rosa's horses : and he might have 
stolen what he would if she could have 
got him fairly hanged: perhaps she 
thought this world was not good enough 
for him. Ah, what pity it was he had 
not sense enough to fly from so much 
mischief! She saw him from the window 
coming to the door of the inn ; broke 
off the talk with her maid, and cati^ out 
on purpose to meet him. Rosa's *&tili 
&ce would bear the strictest examiaatioii 
by day-light, or any other. She took 
her standi as it were, waiting for her 
maid, with an '* Are you not coming, 
Mary»'' at the door, just opposite to her 
victim, dangling her i^hip in her hand^~ 
being habited in her riding dress— with* 
out taking any the least notice of him f 
when at the very moment he was the 
chief object of her attention. ^^ It is a 
very nice day, Ma'am,*^ said he, the said 
Mr. Twinkle, looking like a sheep. 
^' Are you coming, Mary," said Rosa 
to her woman, who was gathering up 
some bundles in the passage > ^* are you 
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coming, Mary," said Rosa : ^* those two 
parcels will do ; William is coming with 
t:he rest; you need not be afraid of 
losing any thing ; for I am sure there is 
Xio such thing as a dishonest person in 
the place. It is a sweet pretty village ; 
I think I should like very much to come 
and live in it. Do come^ Mary; how 
you stand puzzling with that bundle; 
one can never tie a knot when one is 
thinking of one's sweetheart T *^ Indeed, 
Ma'am, I have got no sweetheart/' said 
Mary with a fine blush ; and would have 
really looked handsome, if Rosa had not 
stood shining by her, who had beauty 
enough to have put all Circassia under 
an eclipse ! 
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CHAP. X. 

Mr. Twinkle shot dead by Rom^ toAo, after he Jet 
in Love, get up tq;ain and tvraie her a Lave4eUer. 

Rosa, who could command her dan« 
gerons features to express any passion 
which she did not feel, gave Mr. TwinUe 
so kind a look at parting from the inn, 
that any young gentleman, who had half 
as gtx)d an opinion of his own sweet 
person as Mn Twinkle had, might take 
tb^ first bit of chalk he came to, and 
write upon the waH, '' I am the man,*^ 
and believe what he writ to be one of 
those great truths which, some philoso- 
phers say, exist in the world. When 
Rosa came to the Swan the next morn- 
ing (she had some reason for not bring* 
ing her horses to her father's house ; be** 
cause be had no room for them), she 
found two other young gentlemen at the 
stables i namely, Mr. Preston, and Mr. 
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Kigr: sbe mounted her horBehofwever, and 
rode out at the gate without takingany 
the least notice of either of them. Now, 
whether Rosa thought the hoiaes looked 
as if they had a mind to timiUe into the 
street, or that the street should give way 
and let her down, horse and all, into 
peo^^s Strang beer ceUars ; or that the 
pavement was so hot that, if she went 
gendy over it, it would bom her horses 
toes; away she went from the Swan— • 
perhaps she thought the bird looked at 
if he had a mind to fly at her out of Ae 
sign — ^away she galloped fix>m the Swan, 
and never drew leather until she had 
cantered out of the throat of the town ! 
Gullet wodd have been a more delicate 
erpression, but let throat pass. ^ How 
diarmingly she rides ! '' said young Mr. 
FSreston. ^ HI tell yon what/' said Mr. 
Kay ; ^ if my honour were not engaged 
to a kdy, Preston — but, upon second 
dioughts, I will not tell yon what — but I 
wish I had seen the devil before I had 
seen Miss Smith!'' ^ How charmingly 
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she rides I'' said Mr. Preston. ^ I wish 
I was a horse with a side-saddle on my 
back ; I should like of all things to run 
away with her/^ As soon as Rosa had 
galloped out of the town^ she made her 
horse taste his bridle^ by pulling it hard 
against his palate ; the horse thought she 
wanted to get down ; so he changed his 
galloping muscles for his walking ones. 
^' William/' said Rosa, turning round 
to her groom ; ^^ who were those two 
men that stood at the gate when we 
came away from the Swan ? '^ Young 
Mr. Preston, and young Mn Kay^ 
If a*am/' said William. '' Which was Mr. 
Preston, William ? '' '' He in a scarlet 
coat and a hunting cap, Ma*am : they 
came to me into the stable, and said 
they never saw two finer horses.*' << What 
horses did they mean, William ? '' *^ Our 
horses. Ma'am.'' " Did they know whose 
horses they were," said Rosa. " O yes. 
Ma'am, very well j and they said they 
came into the stable on purpose to look 
at them." " Do you lock the stable- 
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«3oor of nights, William ?" " Yes, Ma'am, 
do that for my own security, as well 
the horses* — I sleep in the hay-loft, 

IMa'am/' " In the hayJoft! *' said Rosa ; 

^* what does the master of the inn mead 

Iby not lodging my servants better?—* 
^^ It is a pretty good room. Ma'am, and 
1 phose it myself to be near the horses. 
Mr. Preston said he would give a hun- 
dred guineas for my mare. Ma'am ; an4 
he had scarce got the words out of his 
mouth when she kicked at him ; just for 
all the world as if she was vexed at 
having so small a price set on her ! — Mr. 
Kay said he thought your horse was 
worth two hundred, and asked me for 
his pedigree. I had the pedigrees of both 
in my pocket-book, and to pleasure the 
gentlemen, I let them read their gin-and- 
ale-ogees, and they told me I had got 
some good blood in the stable/' 

Rosa could not help laughing at poor 
William's gin-and-ale-ogees, but galloped 
on and made no answer. It is a very 
odd thing that a sharp frost, that makea 
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all Other roses wither^ should make theiti 
Mootn so in a lady's check— there, now, 
reader, we have begun a fine sentence 
and cannot end it : when we began the 
head of the paragraph, we meant to 
come in with something grand, like the 
sound of a trumpet, at tiie tail of it-^but 
it won't do — so in plain English, what 
we would say is this, that Rosa, after 
trotting and galloping for two hours, 
came back to the Swan Inn, kept by 
John Stiff, dealer in spirituoua horses, 
9afe post chaises, skilful wines, and neat 
drivers; she came back to the Swan 
with such a fine red colour in her checks 
—such — suchF— very well, Mr. Antece* 
dent, nicA— we beg your pardon. Sir, 
bot you must fi^r once be content to go 
without your relative. 

O charming Rosa! we wish we could 
take thee out of our book, and kiss thee, 
and put thee in again ! But we should 
love thee better if thou hadst not so 
mudi malice and hatred within thine 
heart! Ah, reader^ you don't know Rosa 
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as well as we do yet ; but we fear all ber 
beaaty will not pay her raDsom with you 
mbea you do. As she rode towards the 
Swan^ she had the misfortune — for to do 
a man a mischief is certainly a misfor- 
tnne-^Rosa had the misfortune to meet 
joong £squire Preston on his return 
finm huntii^— Alas for poor Squire 
Breston! he trotted his horse directly 
into the focus of her diarms, where 
eveiy ray of beauty was c<dlected with 
ila fidlows into one sharp point — ^through 
ifc'went in a moment, throu^ coat, waist- 
Coat> nnder-waistcoat, shirt, flesh, skin, 
and bone^ directly into his heart! He 
trotted on, however, without peaking 
one word ; for what should a man have 
to say when he is run throq|^ the body i 
The business of two young gentle- 
men was now completdy done ; oneySir 
Bobert Twinkle's son, and on^ the son 
and heir of Mr. Freston. Reader, you 
look as if you had got the coUc, or 
wanted to ask a question — ^is any thing 
the vatttt inth jqq^ Sir ?^<^On« word, if 
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you please. Master Mathers.— Welcome, 
reader, if it is not a word and a blow — 
what is it that lies so hard at your 
stomach? Put your case, and we will 
get a tetrachymagogon ready mixed, 
that will quiet the stomach of Mount 
Etna. If physic kills a man, he is cured 
of all disorders. — One word, Sir, by your 
leave — Pray, what had Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith done to deserve this contemptu* 
ous usage in their neighbourhood ? M^liy 
reader, to do justice to all parties, we 
must confess that Mr. Smith had in the 
first place voted against an enclosure of 
the parish ; and a large part of his pro- 
perty being in the common fields of hb 
the said paridi, he had it in hb power to 
turn the scale single-handed; for^ the 
Vicar, Mr. White-eye, excepted, all the 
great folks in the neighbourhood had 
estates, in the planet Saturn some, and 
others in the Georgium Sidus; they were 
tenants only of the places in which they 
lived, and their vast possessions lay 
beyond the powers of Herfechers forty- 
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foot reflecton Now to see such a little 
man as Mr. Smith govern the parish 
made the said great folks very angry.-— 
In the next place, Mr. Smith had written 
and published a satire on the vices and 
irreligion of the times, and had flogged 
the higher classes of society without 
mercy for not setting the lower orders 
better examples. Now the great folkn 
in the neighbourhood being neither very 
religious, nor very moral, got a good 
deal of salt rubbed into their sore places. 
Except the good example which Mn 
Smith himself set, these were the crying 
sins of which he the said Mr. Smith was 
guilty : yes, he was a man of wit and 
learning, certainly, which was no very 
great recommendation, and did not bring 
him in much of the good-will of his 
neighbours — as for Mrs. Smith, if she 
had no faults df her own, her husband 
had enough for himself and her tod- 
she was set down, however, for a vulgar 
woman, who pickled one thing and pre* 
iBerved another^ made salves and plasters. 
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and looked well to the affiiini of her 
^unily : a mere country lady» who kept 
holy the sabbath-day, attended morning 
and evening church, and alwajrs had 
roa8t*beef and plum*pudding on a Sun* 
day. So the fine folks in the place put 
her to the use for which she was by 
nature intended, and laughed at her as 
often as she came in their way. 

Now reader, if you please, we will 
return to our heroine, who was, as we 
have said, bred amongst the best people 
introduced amongst those who rank the 
first in manners, if not in morals, by her 
fay aunt, and moved in the first cirdes 
of elegant society. She had beauty, wit, 
and the finest breeding in the world, and 
WW now become the miatress of her 
aunt'a vast fiMrtuoe, and came, herself an 
Mmy, to %ht the battles of her poor 
fiUher and mother; and, to say not a 
little» the havoc she made was equal to 
her malice and appetite for revenge ! 

When the ind^ities, which had been 
put upon her fiuni^, came into her 
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mind, Rosa would throw herself upon 
her bed, and cry, as if it would break 
her heart, for an hour together ! She felt 
every taunt in the tenderest part ; for, 
let her faults be what they might, she 
certainly loved her father and mother, 
and every scorn that was cast upon 
them fell like a coal of fire into her 
bosom. And now, reader, take advice 
from what we are going to say: Rosa 
herself had a sad habit of laughing at 
such, whose manners and breeding were 
inferior to her own : if a lady had been 
known to mend her own stockings, pickle 
a walnut, make a marmalade, preser\'e 
an apricot, make any sorts of waters, or 
give directions how such things should 
be done or made, she was fine lady 
enough to make them her jest. 

Now observe, reader, the stone came 
home to the window of her who was very 
apt to break other people's : this gave 
Rosa the keener anguish ; her own con- 
science laying her bosom bare to receive 
the wound. There was no vulgar ingre- 
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dient in Rasa's family, either on her 
father's or mother'« side^ that could <^nd 
the nicest taste; Rosa's relations were 
such as Rosa herself was proud to own ; 
but it was a very sad afiair for Rosa to 
find those very things in her own, which 
she had laughed at in other people's 
houses. Lord! how grave folks would 
look in the world, if none laughed at 
others but those who had nothing ridi- 
culous in themselves ! and how merry if 
every body laughed that had ! Now re- 
member, reader, we do not defend or 
excuse Mn Smith for making satires, or 
Mrs. Smith for making corn-salves, mar* 
malades, pies, or puddings; all these 
things may be sins, and scarlet ones too 
in their way — suppose a pigeon-pie was 
proved upon the Marchioness of Eight 
StarS) or a suet-pudding was brought 
home to the Duchess o£Ten Stars, their 
blushes would appear through their paint. 
And in regard to writing satires, and 
quarrelling with the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked worlds and all the sinful 
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lusts of the flesh, vfhat is it but to offend 
one's neighbours^ and declare war at 
once against the best part of mankind ? 
— Wherefore we must be candid to own 
that Mr. and Mrs. Smith had their faults ; 
but, taking them in a lump, they did not 
quite deserve to be pelted out of the 
neighbourhood. However, after all, we 
may be too partial : we are, we confess, 
written in the number of Mr. Smith's 
friends ; and friendship, as well as love, 
is apt to get into people's eyes, and make 
them wink at faults and extenuate even 
deadly sins. But it is time to pull up 
the sluice, and let our history flow; and, 
in order to it, it appears by what hath 
just now been said, that Rosa had rode 
on a full gallop into the heart of Mr. 
Thomas Preston; and do whatever he 
could for his heart, he could not turn 
her and her horse out again. Now to 
have a woman on horseback in a man's 
heart must be a very troublesome matter j 
but love does strange things, and may 
turn a man's heart into a stable for any 
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thing we know to the contrary! We 
must leave Mr. Thomas Preston, how- 
ever, in this odd situation at present, 
and turn our style to Mr. Twinkle, whose 
hearty like a kitchen grate, had a huge 
fire made in it, which fire Rosa stirred 
as often as she came near him. Love is a 
sad plague, that's the truth of it ; a man 
had better have his shins kicked a great 
deal than come near it : a broken heart 
is worse than a broken shin at any time 
in the day, except seven o'clock in the 
morning. Rosa, by the help of her own 
and her mother's maid, had let cats out 
of a hundred bags in the neighbourhood } 
two tattling gossips that, have what faults 
they might, had neither of them any im- 
pediment in their speech. <* That is the 
young gentleman my mistress admires so 
much ! " said Mary to Betty one day, in 
Mr. Twinkle's hearing; and they took 
occasion to give good Master Thomas 
Preston a dose of the same poison at 
another opportunity. Now it came to 
pass that the said Mr. Twinkle stood 
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tottering on the very brink of love when 
Mary gave him this push, and the young 
gentleman, the unfortunate young gentle- 
man, upon this push aforesaid, fell directly 
into it. " O if she is in love with me V* 
said the enraptured swain — " I hesitate 
no longer — whether the devil be her 
father, Alecto, Tisiphone, or Megaera 
her mother, it matters not one feather 
of Cupid's wing — down sat the young 
gentleman, dipped his pen in fire, which 
singed the paper as he wrote, and indited 
out of hand a love-letter to Rosa. 

As soon as he had written it he read 
it all over ; love had made him eloquent : 
charmed with his own wit, he folded up 
the epistle, sealed it with his best seal — 
but while he was squeezing the wax ^'^^^^ 
all his might, a cold chill seized h^^ 
heart; just as if a man had taken i^ ^"^ 
of his waistcoat and pumped upon i^ ^^ * 
sharp frosty morning. The though^ ^^^^^ 
he should make proposals of marriage to 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Smith* the 
scorn, the contempt, and the jest of hi«v- 
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self and the neighbourhood, notwith- 
standing his amorous heat, made him 
shiver as if the wind from the Riphaean 
Hills had blown upon his soul! Love, 
the philosophers say, is a fire, and the 
philosophers also say, that wind makes 
fire burn the fiercer ; and let what wind 
might blow upon his the said Mr. 
Twinkle's soul, it did but serve to make 
love burn the more. It was night when 
he wrote his letter, and he, afler playing 
with all this fire, went to bed } but what 
the consequences were we cannot say — 
this we can say, however, that the amor- 
ous young gentleman got up in the same 
mind in which he went to bed ; and*— 
lord ! what silly things young men do — 
without further consideration or advice, 
gave the letter to Rosa's maid, whom he 
found at the Swan the next morning! 
This letter, reader, now lies upon our 
desk ; but it is an act of charity to the 
writer's intellects to suppress it alto- 
gether. 
Rosa, who had oflen received letters 
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of this sort before this day, took the 
letter from Mary, read it in her presence 
•—yes, read it aloud, and this to make 
Mary her confidante; and, as soon as 
she had read it, kissed Mr. Twinkle's 
name, put, with all humility, at the 
bottom of his epistle. " Mary,** said 
Rosa, with a malicious grin— the grin 
had a viper in it—" Mary,** said Rosa, 
" this kiss must not be lost/' Mary 
knew her cue — the kiss soon reached 
the enraptured young gentleman's ear : 
an answer to his note soon followed, 
which was artfully contrived to give him 
every hope '—with the most earnest en- 
treaty that what had passed should be 
kept at present the profoundest secret. 
Rosa told him, amongst other things, 
that the authors of the puppet-show, ex- 
hibited lately at her father's door, were 
all known, and by whose contrivance 
the monstrous carrot came to her mother 
at a certain person's table — hints at other 
matters followed, all which Rosa knew 
would sting Mr. Twinkle to the quick. 
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Rosa never eat gingerbread-nuts with 
greater pleasure — ^and she loved ginger- 
bread dearly too-— she never eat ginger- 
bread-nuts with greater pleasure than 
what she felt when she read and answer- 
ed his gallant epistle. Her father and 
motlier, she told him, were extremely 
enraged at their treatment in these and 
other things ; and added, that it would 
take a great deal of time to bring them 
to any humour to hear a word of his 
proposals. Now Rosa, instead of keep- 
ing this matter any secret, took care 
that it should be universally known; 
and, amongst other ears, it came to those 
of Sir Robert and Lady Twinkle. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Some Recount of Sir Robert and Lady TxvinJcle's 
ears. Rosa goes to a Ball; is known by Lord and 
Lady Beamystar, Lord Beamystat^s Reflections 
on Mr, Smith. 

AH! what a nice thing the human ear 
is ! If you take care what you say, you 
may do what you please. Well, and so 
far all is right enough} for who is to 
know what shocking things people do 
if nobody talks about them ? Let sin 
and silence go together : the ear of the 
age is very moral, and that*s the reason 
why folks do things they are ashamed 
to hear of, and that is a sign of great 
modesty. How pretty a blush looks! 
but it springs like a rose from a dung- 
hill, out of something unclean. To 
come to Sir Robert and Lady Twinkle's 
ears; when they heard that their son 
had written a letter to Rosa, their ears 

K 5 
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tingled. As soon as their ears had 
done tingling they sent for their son, 
whose ears, when he heard that his 
father and mother had found matters 
out, tingled too. Now, although it was 
no very new thing for Mr. William 
Twinkle to look like a fool, having been 
one of old, the fool was never more at 
the full in him, than when taxed by 
both papa a^d imamma with his love- 
letter to Rosa« He denied it flatly, 
when Sir Robert produced the very 
letter, which Kosa said~-beUeve her who 
would — she had lost out of her bosom. 
To be caught in b, lie did not bring 
much wisdoiM back iato Mr. William 
Twinkle's face if any had ever ran away 
from it — he was struck dumb and mo* 
tionless however ; and by what post his 
letter came to his Other's hands he 
could by no means divine : he ventured 
to believe his own eyes, be the matter 
as it might, so far as not to deny his 
own hand-writing. This was a sad 
afiair}, and we fear the reader will 
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blame Rosa very much for her conduct 
in this thing : it had been well for the 
family if the business had ended here. 
After a severe lecture from both fiither 
and mother — for one stood at one of 
poor Mr. Twinkle's ears, and the other 
at the other — and the heaviest threats, if 
this love affair were continued, the 
^oung gentleman walked out of the 
Toom, with the owl, emblem of wisdom, 
seated on his shoulders. It was more, 
however, than the power two tongues 
amounted to could effect, to talk love 
out of Mr. Twinkle's heart : the very 
next thing he did was to write a note to 
^ Rosa, and tell her what sad mishap had 
befallen them, which she answered in 
like tragic strain, and said, that the 
letter, by some unfortunate accident, 
had &llen out of her bosom. That the 
letter should fall out of Rosa's bosom, 
when it had never been in it, was some* 
thing odd — O Rosa, Rosa ! — To be told 
by his mistress, that his letter had lain 
in her bosom, poured a large quantity 

1 
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of oil on the fire of Mr. William 
Twinkle's love: father and mother^ 
threats and injunctions, flew^ like fea- 
thers, in the air; nothing had any 
weight with Mr. Twinkle, but Rosa and 
his love. 

Now it came to pass that there was 
a market-town near this place, and in 
the market^town was a town-hall, and in 
this town-hall an assembly was soon to 
be holden. Now a ball-room is the 
ladies' field of battle ; here they come 
armed, and meet young men on pur« 
pose to kiH them. Rosa persuaded her 
'mother to go with her, as it is not the 
custom for a chicken to come into such 
places without an old hen. Mrs. Smith 
was proud of her daughter, and glad 
enough of an opportunity to show so 
much beauty, grace, and elegance to 
the county. Mr. Smith could not be 
persuaded to go with them, forasmuch 
as Plato and Xenophon, Aristotle and 
Isocrates, not being very fond of country 
dances, he could not expect to find 
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them in a ball-room ; though, if Rosa 
had extended her snowy arms, and 
given one of the aforesaid grave gen- 
tlemen one of her bewitching smiles, he 
must have more philosophy than we can 
give him credit for, not to have been 
tempted into a waltz. 

Mrs. Smith — there was a charming 
mother for you, reader ! who, to bring 
about her own ends, did just as her 
datfghter bade her I — Mrs. Smith — if we 
thought it possible that such a thing as 
vanity could exist in a female bosom- 
Mrs. Smith, we should guess, felt this 
unusual sensation, when she entered the 
ball-room with the blooming Rosa. 
Miss Smith, used to gay scenes, and 
bred up from her childhood amongst 
superior people, towered above the 
country misses in ease, elegance, and 
dress, as well as transcendant beauty. 
Rosa walked into the aa^mbly room 
with a lofty air and a smj3e^ contempt, 
which the Court alone :|pll^ put into a 
lady's countenance, .^j^ftat ! had Rosa 
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noihing tickles a lady's heels like a 
fiddle ; the music struck up, as folks 
phrase it, and the capering began, when 
Lord Beamystar engaged the beautiful 
Rosa in the dance. Rosa was the talk 
of the room : the gentlemen praised 
her to show their taste, and the ladies 
praised her to please the gentlemen, 
who called her an angel ; and the ladies 
wished they could have made their words 
good, for then they would have shook 
their aprons at her, cried shu, shu, shu, 
and frightened her into the clouds ; for 
what business could an angel have in a 
ball-room, shining and putting all the 
ladies out of countenance ? — None at 
all. Rosa danced two dances with Lord 
Beamystar, and then sat down. Pre* 
sently Mr. Twinkle appeared before her, 
made his speeches, his grins, and his 
bows, and begged for the honour of 
dancing with lier. She said a report 
had taken air, which she, whatever 
might be her real sentiments, wished to 
control : she refused his offer, and 
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begged be would cease to address her 
in public. Mr. Twinkle retired, well 
bowing, as he though t^ poor man ! her 
real sentiments. Young Mr. Preston 
was then introduced to her by Lord 
Beamystar, by the said young gentle- 
man's desire. Rosa, on being asked, 
agreed to dance with him ; and young 
Preston had better have danced with the 
devil. Rosa was a great talker, had an 
amazing run of tongue ; she chatted 
away to young Preston without drawing 
bit, the whole of the two dances which 
he had engaged her for, and filled the 
silly fellow's head with such fine notions 
of himself, and her admiration of him ; 
praised him in what he said, praised him 
in the dance, and left him at parting 
completely intoxicated. 

Now, whether women or wine get 
into a man's head, it is a sad thing to be 
made drunk ! — Poor Preston had got his 
dose, as the reader will see in the course 
of a few flirts of the pen. Got his 
dose ! that is a very vulgar expression, 
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and inel^ant, especially where a fine 
yonng lady is concerned! Could not 
you rather have said that the fire of 
Rosa's merits scorched the young gen- 
tleman's heart through the burning- 
glass of her eye : Or that the great spit 
of Rosa's beauty pierced the young 
man's hearty like the heart of an ox, 
and laid it down and roasted it at the 
fire of love i Which you please, reader, 
which you please} though the last 
metaphor smells very strongly of the 
butcher's shop and the kitchen. To pro- 
ceed :— -After dancing, folks get hungiy, 
especially the old ladies, who have 
nothing else to do but sit by and think 
of their insides : one now came with a 
cloth in his hand, and said supper was 
ready for the knife. This ball was 
given upon a public matter, and the 
victuals and the wines were excellent 
What a pleasure there is in eating and 
drinking when a man or a woman is not 
hungry ! when the palate is only con- 
sulted in the matter. What a noble 
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area of sense ! How suited to a variety 
of pleasure ! There are salt pleasures, 
and sweet pleasures^ and acid pleasures, 
and a commixture of all these, in which 
even bitter comes as a pleasant ingre- 
dient, and puts in something to the har- 
monious combination! When a rich 
sauce, which is an harmony of flavours, 
touches a man's tongue, how delightful 
is the sensation I He holds out his hand, 
he raises his eye to the ceiling, he swal- 
lows it down, and crieth out. Hah! 
hah !— it is good, yea, it is very ex- 
ceeding good!-— How people eat and 
drink and take no thought for to-mor- 
row! The tavern bill comes first, and 
the doctor's bill comes after it, as its 
servant, whose office it is to set things 
right in a man's house afler the master 
hath thrown all into disorder. O tem- 
perance ! with a bit of bread in one 
hand and a cup of cold water in the 
other. You are in the right, old gentle- 
woman, not to sacrifice the constitution 
tq the palate I Ah, if rosy wine, and 
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the rosy cheek, always went together! 
And ah! — now our hand is in for in- 
teijections — if the palate and the stomach 
would but be better friends together, 
and did not cross one another's inter- 
ests ! And oh ! — open your mouth, reader 
— and oh I — wider — s\fld oh ! — wider still 
— and oah ! — that's better — we have seen 
the mouth of an oven ; but let that pass 
-—setting dinner aside, you will do 
nothing at supper if you don't open 
your mouth. — And o—h I if ach- 
ing heads, burning hands, pulses at 
200, and sick stomachs, did but 
come into mind— what then ? why then, 
reader, aching heads, burning hands, 
pulses at 200, and sick stomachs, would 
not come into the body. What com- 
munion is there between temperance 
and a tavern-keeper ? — ^They are as good 
friends as honesty and a horse-race. 
What is temperance ? What is temper- 
ance, reader ? Why, it is a stout stand 
against a grand pull. What's honesty ? 
Put your hand into your neighbour's 
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pockety and draw it out empty. But 
what hath all this to do with Bacchus ? * 
That is true, reader, if you say nothiug. 
To return to the ball-room ; — ^and we 
showed but little taste in running away 
from a good supper — folks sat down to 
it like men of business : the conflict was 
cruel and dreadful ; but we must draw a 
veil over thrusts, and stabs, and cuts, 
and wounds, naked bones, and scat- 
tered limbs, gashes vast, tremendous 
havoc and destruction : these things are 
shocking to humanity. 

What hath a full glass of wine to do 
with a wish, reader; can you tell? If 
you drink and wish at the same time, it 
is called by some folks a toast. Must a 
bottle or two of wine go down the red 
lane before a man can get what he 
wants ? Some men don't like wine, and 
drink against their wills ; if a man of 
this taste decants two bottles into his 
stomach, he gets what he does not want. 
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and wishes the toast were at the devil.-— 
A good health to you. Sir ! I drink too 
much, to show that I would make my- 
self sick with an the pleasure on earth 
to serve you. Drinking, however, is 
not the vice of the age ; a man may 
name it, therefore, without ofiending 
the ears of modest folks, who cannot 
bear a vice named without blushing, 
even if it be not their own. Modesty 
is never ashamed of herself; she is not 
come to such a pitch of impudence as 
that ; or she would blush to bring shame 
on all such as are indecent cnougli to 
speak against the faults of others ; but 
<rf these things thus far. To return :— 
Rosa was invited to join Lord Beamy- 
star's party, which was a large one — for 
a great man always brings a great deal 
of one thing or another along with him — 
and they seized upon the upper end of 
the table, when Mrs- Smith, whom Rosa 
would by no means leave, was placed 
amongst the great people. 

Mrs. Smith had eat a bit of supper. 
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before now, much more at her ease at 
home ; but the honour was great to ait 
aod converse with Lady Beamystar^ who 
was very kind to her, aod showed her 
much attention. This was seen by Mrs. 
Smith's neighbours, who were all there, 
and they had quite as h'eve seen Mrs. 
Smith amongst the ducks in the middle 
of a horse-pond. But we must hasten 
to the end of this chapter*— there are 
fourteen or fifteen pages in it already— 
we must beg the reader's patience, how- 
ever, for another page or two, before 
we shut it up. That sad moment now 
arrived^ when, by some signal, the ladies 
and gentlemen are forced asunder. 
Rosa, whose tongue ran like a post- 
horse, every where, and on every sub- 
ject, had explained as much of her 
^faer and mother's situation in that 
neighbourhood^ to Lord Beamystar, as 
made for her purpose; who, with his 
party, were on a visit at the Marquis 
of #*#•####* *^Sy in the county of 

Five 3tars y yes, as much as made for 
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her purpose ; for she» knowing the good 
heart of the Earl, expected — and she 
did not miss the matter — that he would 
make a few observations upon the usage 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith met with in that 
part of the world. 

As soon as the ladies were gone, 
Rosa grew to be the subject of conver- 
sation amongst the gentlemen : her 
health was drank, and some expressed 
their admiration of one of her beauties, 
some of another ; so that Rosa was 
pulled to pieces, and admired part by 
part, and then put together again, and 
raised every one's admiration as a whole 
— and this is what some folks, who talk 
fine, call S3mthesis and analysis. The 
talk now, by an easy descent, rolled 
down hill to Rosa*s father and mother, 
when Lord Beamystar, casting his eyes 
towards some, whom he knew, by Rosa's 
instructions, to be Mr. Smith's neigh- 
bours, asked them some questions, ad- 
dressing himself to Sir Philip Mildenall, 
and Sir Robert Twinkle, who happened 
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to sit near the Earl, when they began to 
cast Mr. Smith aside, as one whom 
nobody knew; or, if any did, none 
were willing to acknowledge much ac- 
quaintance with. 

The Earl said he knew many of Mr. 
Smith's relations to be people of the first 
families ; had heard him spoken of as a 
man of great worth and learning ; but 
as one who spent much of his time 
amongst his books. ^' Now you talk of 
books, my Lord,"* said Sir Philip, '< have 
you seen a publication of his ; if your 
Lordship has not, we have, and give 
him very little credit for it'* " You 
mean. Sir,** said the Earl, '^ a satirical 
work, written on the vices and irre- 
ligion of the age ? ** " The very same," 
said sir Philip, ** has your Lordship by 
any chance seen the book ? " "I h:n^e," 
said the Earl, '^ and read it through 
twice or three times." ** May we beg 
for your Lordship's opinion of the 
thing ? '* said Sir Robert Twinkle. « I 
am one,** said the Earl, '^ who take 

VOL. I. L 
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leave to jadge for myself; and mart aaj, 
before I read the commendations of the 
reviews upon it^ I thought it a very weU 
^mtten thing. The satire of the work 
isy I know, aimed very much at us in 
high life^ and I am glad of it : I think 
we quite deserve it, gentlemen ; and it 
is my intention to call on Mr. Smith, 
before I leave this county^ and thank 
him for this his book. It deserves pub- 
lic thanks ; for it is written in defence 
of our best interests— >I confess I am 
lashed amongst the rest, and I thank 
Smith for it ; for I am sure his inten- 
tion is that we should all be made better 
men. Since I have read Smithes book 
I have put an end to card parties, on 
Sunday nights, at my house in town 
and country ; and make it a rule, in- 
stead of such things, let who will be 
with me, to have a sermon read to all 
my family. Since I have read Smithes 
satire, I have made it a rule never to 
stay out late on Saturday nights ; but to 
rome home, and get my people to bed 
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ift time, to enable them to get ready for 
church on Sunday morning. Smith has 
made me smart, I confess ; but I know 
my own interest too well not to take his 
correction in good part; and I have 
collected a set <^ rules out of his bool^, 
which I am dete]:mined to practise in 
my family as long as I liwe. I shall not 
go on tor say--4t would be indecorous in 
me ix) make any show of myse]f-~I shall 
not go on to say, what other changes 
Smkh has wrought in me and my house 
—but my opinion of his book is, that it 
is a very good book ; and, I repeat it, 
I will certainly call on him, and thank 
him for it, before I leave this county. 
I must beg to add, that if Mr. Smith is 
not received amongst you, gentlemen, 
on a respectable footing, I really think 
it a discredit to the neighbourhood. He 
is a man, I am told, of a very small 
fortune^ and cannot contend with his 
more opulent neighbours in doing hand- 
some things ; but, if he lived in my 
neighbourhood, it would give m^ ^^"^a^. 

1.2 
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B to partake of his ham and 

1, if he could not give ine a better 

and see him at my house as often 

(vould come into it." The music 

now heard at a distance, and the 

demen kU nvaited on the ladies id the 

l-nKHD : Rosa, however, and her 

T, were gone before the dancing 

n agtun, as Mrs. Smith, not used 

tbfl bustle of puUic p]ace8, com- 

lained of the head-ach. 
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CHAP. XII. 

An Adventure of Mr, Smith : Rosa makes more 
Conquests : the Earl and Countess of Beamysiar 
pay Mr, and Mrs. Smith a Visit. 

JVlK. SMITH was at this time created 
one of the churchwardens of the parish ; 
and it so fell out that his office brought 
him upon some business to the Vicar's 
one morning, who, in fact, expected 
him upon the said business. Mr. White- 
eye, the Vicar, had a large party at his 
house that morning, and ground was 
laid to play poor Mr. Smith a trick : 
and so, reader, the trigger was pulled, 
and the trick went off very well ; but, 
as chance would have it, the piece re- 
coiled upon one of the artillery-men, 
and did much mischief to him and an-» 
other, who was standing by. 

We now proceed to tell the story. 
Mr. Smith — who lived amongst his 
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books, and had little suspicion of what 
mischief his daughter Rosa had already 
done in the neighbourhood — Mr. Smith 
mounted his buggy, and proceeded, with 
much gravity, after his horse*s tail, to 
pay the Vicar, Mr. White-eye, a visit, 
on some church matter, of no cooscv 
quencc to us in the present tense9 
reader, or like to be in the future. 
Arrived at the Vicarage, he promised a 
little boy a penny, if he would take 
care of his horse and boggy ; for they 
were not likely to be invited either into 
coach-house or stable, while their master 
was there on business, if he had staid 
until Mr. White«eye had converted the 
Jews : for Mr. Smith's book, and his 
vote upon the inclosure business, stuck 
in the Vicar's throat, like two cross bars 
in a bird-cage.-*^ We arc afraid you don't 
like that simile, reader; but, if you 
don't, wc agree very well for all that, 
for, to say the truth, we don't like the 
simile neither. U|)on Mr. Smithes en- 
tering the room, the servant announced 
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him aloud, ^* The churchwarden. Sir, is 
here!*" Mr. Smith made his bow on 
coming into the room, which nobody 
returned) so he had all his bow to him- 
self. After sitting, standing might be 
agreeable, so Mr. Smith stood at the 
door, in a very cold day, with a roll of 
papers in one hand, and his hat in the 
other. Amongst others in the room 
were S^ PhiHp and Lady Mildenall, Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston, Mr. Henry Kay, Mr. 
and Mrs. Morer, ankl young Mr. MiU 
denalL Now, in order to get Mr. Smith 
nore withia shot, Mrs. White-eye called 
lum to a c^air in the midst of the party^ 
where all that was said might be heard 
by him, the said Mr. Smith. Their 
victim was now placed on very advanv 
tageous ground. Mr. Smith saw a smile^ 
in every face } and the comedy now be* 
gan. Sir Philip Mildenall, speaking 
across the room, said, ^^ Well, Mrs. 
White-eye, have you seen the Beauty ? ** 
She had heard a good deal about her, 
Mrs. White-eye said i but she had only 
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seen her at a distance. Mr. Smith, not 
knowing whom they meant by the 
beauty^ asked Mr. Mildenall, who sat 
next him, who the beauty was? ** O," 
said Mr. Mildcnall, *^ a gay lady^ who 
has lately made her appearance in the 
neighbourhood, a handsome girl, cer- 
tainly ; but she looks like what she is : 
you may have seen her. Sir ? '* " No," 
said Mr. Smith, ^* I go out very seldom, 
and know very little about the neigh- 
bourhood, or the news in it/* 

'^ I think you must have seen her. 
Sir,- said Sir Philip to Mr. Smith, with 
an arch leer. ^^ I can have no reason 
for denying it, if I had. Sir,'' said Mr. 
Smith. '« I should think,** said Sir 
Philip, ^^ it would be no little offence to 
a person of your grave complexion, to 
meet any lady of her description/' 
Here there was a laugh. *^ I am not 
apt to take offence,** said Mr. Smith, 
changing colour, " at every nuisance 
that comes in my way; this person, 
tben, it seems, is a woman of bad cha- 
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racter?** This was answered with a 
laugh. Young Mr. Twinkle and Mr. 
Thomas Preston came in time enough 
to hear Mr. Smith say this ; when Mr. 
Twinkle said, " Pray, Mr. Smith, what 
woman of bad character are you talking 
of? " " You must ask Sir Philip Mil. 
denall. Sir,** said Mr. Smith ; ** it was 
he that introduced the matter. He was 
speaking of some lady, who is lately 
come into the neighbourhood, of very 
bad character, by his account ; for he 
said it would be an offence to a man of 
my grave turn to meet her. He called 
her the Beauty : perhaps, Sir, this title 
of distinction will make the lady better 
known to. you." " Yes, Sir,*' said young 
Twinkle, with an angry glare at Sir 
Philip, " it does indeed to me ; and it 
is well it does not to you : '* upon which, 
turning to Sir Philip, who did not hear 
what he had said to Mr. Smith, young 
Twinkle said, with some warmth, " I 
were less than a man, if I heard a young 
lady of virtue and beauty calumnij^ted, 

L 5 
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and did not defend her : it is false. Sir, 

she is not a lady of bad characten^' 

Sir Philip, not knowing how he could 

possibly have given Mr. Twinkle any 

cfibnce, took it for granted that some 

one in the room had given him a hint, 

and that he was taking a part in the 

comedy. Sir Philip, giving young 

Twinkle a wink, siud, ^^ O ho ! young 

Sir Knight, you have spurred your steed 

in time to aid a fair damsel in distress ! ** 

<^ By heaven, PIl not bear this,** said 

young Twinkle ; and, giving Sir Philip 

an angry look, added, ^^ You shall hear 

further from me. Sir, you may depend 

upon it ! Come out of the room this 

moment, Tom,'' said he, taking Mr. 

Thomas Preston by the arm, whom, at 

that time, he did not know to be bis 

rival ; *^ PU make no disturbance here :** 

saying which, Mr. Twinkle and Mr. 

Thomas Preston lefl the room, and there 

was a loud laugh ; for all tliought young 

Twinkle to be in jcst» except Mr. 

Smith, who sat still in a puzzle, not 
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knowing who the lady was^ or having 
the least notUm what fiurce was on the 
boards; but he was soon to be let 
into the riddle of it. A whisper 
now went round in praise of young 
Twinkle^ and all agreed how well he 
had acted his part ; but as he was not in 
the room when the farce was upon the 
stocks, none could guess bow he could 
pick up his cue in it. 

^^ She has one of the finest eyes and 
eye-brows I ever saw/' said Mr. White- 
eye. *^ And what a shape ! " said Mr. 
Preston. <* How well she looks on 
horse-back,*' said Mrs. PrestiWQ." ^* What 
a pity such a fine young woman sliould 
run astray ! It must be a sad grief to her 
friends whoever they are ! She is come 
into very good keeping, however,'* said 
Mr. Morer. ^^ She must make the best 
of her beauty while it lasts,** said Mr. 
Preston. ^^ She is allowed five hundred 
a year,** said Mr. Henry Kay ; " and, 
besides her gay servant, and two fine 
horses, has the com^nand of a chariot/* 
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jrey horse which she rides is 

wo hundred guineas," said Sir 

*' The black mare her servant 

said Mrs. Morer, " is a very 

creature." " Veiy beautiful, 

1 ! " said Lady Mildcnall ; " but I 

I lie black mare better than her grey 

ir Mr. Smith began to grow very 
uneasy; he could not but have some 
spicion that they were talking about 
ighter : this was observed, and it 
made the good folks about him very 
merry. Now Lady Alicia Grove having 
never been prevailed upon, by the most 
urgent entreaties, to allow Rosa to visit 
her parents — and it being a fixed rule 
of many years standing, that they should 
always come and see their daughter at 
her house only — Rosa's unexpected 
arrival at her father's house, and the 
mysterious account she gave of her 
aunt having gone some journey, and, 
instead of taking her, as usual, as her 
companion, giving her leave to come 
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two hundred miles to see her parents — 
the strange account Rosa gave of her 
hiring servants, and buying horses, in 
London, and other odd circumstances^ 
all coming at this moment into Mr. 
Smith's mind, a cruel thought struck 
him that Rosa might have been seduced, 
and be at that moment the disgraceful 
property of some man of fashion and 
fortune, whom his neighbours, con- 
versing much with the world, might 
know! 

Well, reader, these good people fol- 
lowed him up, one with one feature, 
and another with another, until tbe 
picture was so finished a piece, that poor 
Mr, Smith arose, put his handkerchief 
to his eyes, and hurried out of the 
room. — A loud laugh followed him, 
which he heard as he ran down the 
stairs. 

We shall leave this matter to your 
consideration, reader, without making 
a single remark upon it. As soon as 
this farce was ended at the Vicarage, 
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ftnl^ every bqdy hid laughed as much at 
they choae, or as long as laughing was 
good^ vine and sandwiches came in ; 
aadt while the party were rc^iqg tbenv 
selves at the worthy Vicar's expense^ 
the servant came in with a note fbr Sir 
Vhilip Mildenall. Sir Philip^ making an 
apdlogy^ read the note» was seen to 
dmnge countenance, said nothingy how- 
ever; but, putting, the note into his 
pocket, told the servant he would send 
an answer in the evening. The parQr 
then began to make a question among 
themselves, who it was that had given 
young Mn Twinkle a hint of the jest cm 
foot Now, upon every one in the room 
positively assuring the rest that no com- 
munication had been given by any one 
present, they were all much at a loss to 
account for the part which young 
Twinkle had acted, Sir Philip Mildenall 
alone excepted, who bad just received 
a note from that young gentleman, 
offering him, the said Sir Pliilip MiU 
denall, two alternatives, cither to make 
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an apology for what he had insinuited 
to the injury of Miss Smithes character ; 
or to meet Mr. Twinkle at any time and 
place Sir Philip might choose. Of this 
matter, however. Sir Philip said nothing; 
but, presently giving orders for his car* 
riage> he and Lady Mildenall left the 
room. Poor Mr. Smith drove his buggy 
home as fast as he could make old Dia* 
mond trot, who, it is like, could not 
divine what was come to his master; 
and, taking Mrs. Smith into his library, 
told her all that had passed at Mr. 
White-eye's house. Much talk passed 
between them, the result of which was, 
that Rosa had done some very wrong 
thing, and had been turned out of her 
aunt's house in disgrace : they further 
concluded, some very suspicious circum- 
stances aiding and abetting such con- 
clusion, that her beauty had furnished 
her with the secret means of suiqh her 
gay appearance in their neighbourhood. 

Rosa at that moment came in, and 
inquired hastily for her father ; she ran 
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; library wliere she was told they 
and found Iier father and her 
in tears. Now, upon her return 
er morning ride, «hc had met 
rinkla and Mr. Thomas Frerton 
oing: fhmi tbe Vicuage. Mr.Thomai 
iston, upon a hint given him by Mr. 
iklfii rode away, vhen Mr. Twinkle 
c Rosa what had happened at ^e 
faoute of the Reverend- Mr. White«ye ; 
and what be had Aoob, and meant fur- 
ther to do, in consequence of what had 
befallen there. She had not been long 
with her father and mother, before she 
found that she had a very difficult part 
to play. She found their minds engaged 
with very strong suspicions of her guilt ; 
and, notwithstanding all her address, 
she found at last, that there was but one 
way left to disentangle herself from 
those suspicions in which she was em- 
broiled : and, as a proof how strong a 
hold those suspicions had taken in the 
minds of her father and mother, even 
when she bad recourse to such only way. 
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and told them that her aunt was dead^ 
aod she left the heiress to all her pro- 
perty, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Smith would 
believe one word she said ; and, it must 
be confessed, that they had pretty good 
reasons to disbelieve her, and of that 
the reader, we think, must be pretty 
well convinced. 

Rosa felt her situation in every vein, 
and deserved to feel more than she did, 
and that is saying not a little, for deceiv- 
ing her father and mother. She ran out 
of tlie room without speaking another 
word, and returned with a letter from 
Mr. Bartholemew Decastro, which Kosa 
was in duty bound to have delivered to 
her father as soon as she saw him ; but, 
for some reason, as yet unexplained to 
us, she had laid it in store for another 
day : the letter was this^ 

« TO MR. SMITH, 

" GOOD FRIEND JOHN, 

" Your daughter comes with this 
letter; she will answer all questions 
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I [ have no Lime t» anticipate. The 

I Ijidy in ihtui, anil has left your 
ung JAde (n few Icgucico cxcqiltvl) all 
I WM worth in the wnrlcl — I am ap* 

4 btr esectitn— I bvn executed 
I iiMtteff Kwordinf to the will, and 
lit Mt off into the north tcMMvrow. 
in Methcri will come to yoa mm 
a pfopofst from yoat ItkmDao Orore 
nAentwk, to b«f ^our ettoto i yon 
id belt ftdl Hf and eon* into tiM iiortti f 
fin /our daughter, I WArrairt, will not 
object to ymi atnl her mother Hvlng 
with tier in the old fbmily mamion at 
Hpadc'oak. Your iand lies in the mid* 
die of Orovc's property In your partst 
you had best sell It him, and then he 
may get an inelosiire and make his pro- 
perty there a good thing. John Mathers, 
when he comes, will tetl you more about 
this matter. My respects to Madam- 
look to that jill-flirt, your daughter ; she 
will be snapt up else by one young 
scoundrel or another for the sake of her 
sioDcy.— Th« old ivoman was mad her- 
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c I sd^ and had a mind to make the wench 
mid too, leaving her such a devil-and« 
aO of property. 

>l " Yours, 

•• Bartholomew Decastro.** 

" Old HtuDmumf , 
Friday night/' 

Thig letter, which indeed payed off 
the mor^ge on Rosa's character, but 
with very little equity in redemption, 
brought her much blame for not deliver* 
iDg it sooner : the good news, however, 
which it c<Mitained soon let the sun out 
of the doud, and brightened all matters 
up. The tears which Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith shed upon the memory of the old 
lady, who was ninety-five years of age 
when she died, burst like bubbles, and 
werq seen no more : for what good can 
come of a miserable old wretch rattling 
her bones about in a bag in the world 
like a parcel of knife and fork handles, 
frightening men out of their wits and 
women into hysterics ? We don't mean 
to say that Mr, and Mrs. Smith did not 
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pay due honour and due respect to the 
memory of their good old relation ; but 
they felt a little angry at not hearing the 
news sooner, because they would have 
been glad to have come in with their 
condolences as early as possible : orders, 
however, were immediately given for 
mourning, and Mr. and Mrs. Smith and 
all their family became as black in a few 
days, as if they had swept all their owu 
chimneys^ When an old creature diesy 
and leaves a great bag of the right sort 
of tackle in a man's family, in regard to 
the matter of tears, why, to be sure, 
they are carried out of the house in pails 
in the course of a few days, and then 
comes the mop, you know, reader, and 
mops up what was slopped over } a man 
has not a damp house for any very great 
length of time : and as for a broken heart 
in these diseases, it is soon mended again, 
and it is as good as new every bit and 
crumb. No, no, we don't mean to say 
the tears in Mr. and Mrs. Smith's house 
ran out of the spouts and gutters, or 
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came powdering out at the sink-holes 
and ran along the street to make any 
^ast show of troubled waters ; no, no*— 
but there was what you may call, reader, 
what you may call a sort of a dry decent 
grief held at the thoughts of a noble 
house in town, a grand park and palace 
in the country, with the Lord knows 
how many thousand pounds per annum 
coming into the fiimily when the old lady 
Uew up. 

But we must turn our engine to other 
matters : Rosa was now grown all on a 
sudden to be a very great lady, and folks 
b^an to be frightened at her : great as 
she was, however, she knelt down at 
her father's and mother's feet and beg- 
ged their forgiveness for what was past ; 
having obtained what she asked for with- 
out a great deal of begging, she left the 
room, and retired to her apartment to 
answer a note which she had received 
from Mr. Thomas Preston, who had now 
declared himself her lover, and put his 
name, Thomas Freston, in ^l Vi\i\sfii^ 
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at the foot of such his declaration. Rost 
had now two protestant lovers ; for such 
they had gone so fiir as to protest diem* 
selves to be. Rosa could not marry both 
while either this or that were in exis^ 
ence ; but she led these young men on 
to think that each was the man of her 
choice. Now all was to be at present at 
a standi and so remain until such time 
as she could obtain permission of her 
father and mother to change her aitutr 
tion. The afiair at the vicarage added 
not a little to Rosa*s malice^ and she 
was glad to hear that Mr. Twinkle and 
Sir Philip Mildenall had engaged to fight 
a duel. Sir Philip, indeed, explained 
matters, and offered an apology, whick^ 
by Rosa's instigation, Mr. Twinkle re 
fused ; and he went out with a determi- 
nation to fight as long as he had power 
to pull a trigger; the parties fired to- 
gether, and Mr. Twinkle fell with a ball 
in his thigh — lie then took his seat oo 
the ground^ and another pair of pistols 
were discharged, when Sir Philip Mil- 
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demll fell with a ball in his brains. Mr* 
Twinkle was then carried away in a faint- 
ii^ fit finom loss of blood, and his wound 
was declared to be of a very dangerous 
oature. By these means Rosa cleared 
the neighbourhood of one fiimily. Lady 
BiiMenaU, widi her son and two daugh- 
ters, followed the funeral of the unfortu- 
nate Sir Philip, and were seen no more 
in these parts. But BoBa*s ^>petite for 
revenge was not yet satisfied. Whether 
wadtk her i^ipetite exceeded her provo- 
cations must be left to the reader's judg- 
ment : we shall fiuriy state all cases, and 
leave others to bring in their verdict. 

A whisper now ran in the neighbour- 
hood that some rich relation had died 
a short time since, and left Rosa a good 
fortune. Beauty strikes some, and money 
others; but when the forces of both 
beauty and money are united in one 
great blow, it comes down upon a man 
like a thunder^bolt ! Rosa had now ex- 
posed her beauty at several balls in the 
neighbourhood, and lastly , had\)«^^\\i* 

1 
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vited to spend a few days, by the desiic 
of the Earl and Countess of Beamystar, 
at the Marquis of Ten Stars ; here there 
■was a large party staying in the house; 
and amongst others, a Mr. Edward 
Goose, son and heir to a family of that 
name in Mr. Smith's neighbourhood. 
Now in tiie eyes of this young gentle- 
man, a beautiful woman was no more 
than a beautifiii picture if she had no 
money in her pockets; which a picture 
very seldom has ; but, hearing that Rosa 
had a great deal, and old Goose hearing 
the same, who loved to pick up cash as 
well as cocks and hens do barley, he, 
the said young Goose, upon a nudge on 
the side from old Goose, whipt a little 
bit of paper into one of Rosa's gloves, 
which he kissed, and returned into her 
hat that lay at his mercy in the Marquis 
of Ten Stars' hall ready for a walk. Now 
it came to pass that Rosa, thrusting her 
pretty fingers into one of them, felt their 
entrance into its leathern passages im< 
peded by the K.aid little bit of paper : 
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At drew it out, and read the same, and 
AereiB fonnd young Goose her verjr 
odent lover, and mosrt humble servant 
at command ! 

Now amongst other sweetmeats wrapt 
op in iiiis piece of paper, one came to 
Bigtufy that whereas young Mr. Twinkle, 
wliom report gave out to be Rosa's ad- 
mirer, was now given over by his phy. 
ricums-^which was indeed, we are ex* 
tremdy sorry to say, the feet — he, the 
said young Goose, taking Old Time by 
the hair on his forehead, saw no let why 
he might not put in a little bit of paper 
m good time for Rosa's approbation. 
Rosa was a sweet girl ; she always had a 
sugar-plum ready for every mouth that 
epened upon her, and she tickled the 
gams and uvula of the said young Goose 
with a nice lozenge that made him 
smack his chops in raptures ! — A deceit- 
td hussey ! — 'She chattered away to him, 
and made him think his wit was as bright 
as silver, and his person an Apollo of 
Bdvidere. 

VOL. I. M 
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Now lioitn'ii inainiDa liod been riiU> 
culed ut Mr. Gooie'u Iiouhc, nnd lO »li0 
hod a mind u> return ^oihI Tor evil* 
Ko«a'ji «|)ite knew no IkhiikIh, tier ptu* 
iion fiir doing tiiUchief no limit : bhe put 
young Goose, ti|ion pruy'mff timt poor 
Mr. Twiitkle iniglit die [ tliu only bar 
held up heiwceii him and hin ui'dent de* 
vircM to pky ut cliuclc-peiuty witti «ome 
of liona'n ffiiiimos. But Mr. 'iV/rikl« 
ditl not die ut Umt time ; ii>r, buiiig by 
nature a stout young lellow, hi: tioon 
began to rCL-ovcr, and in a nliort time 
grew well. Where any jtHt had been 
played off upon How's father or niotber, 
that way the very fury of Uona'K fiercest 
arrows was directed. .She wixhcd young 
Mr. Twinkle might die with all her soult 
and was not a little mortified at finding 
him likely to recover! If one knock on 
the head will not settle a man, two some- 
times will. Uosa held the blutlgeon 
ready in her hand, if he mliould recover, 
to give the young man t'otlicr touch >- 
Hiui, in order to it, she now confessed 
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to Mr. Thomas Preston, what she had 
deoied to serve a turn before, that young 
Mr.* Twinkle was indeed his rival, and 
that having seen and known more of 
him, the said Mr. Thomas Preston, she 
hieartily repented of the promises she had 
made Mr. Twinkle, who now stood 
second in her esteem; by which, and 
the like means, she so contrived matters 
as to foment a sad quarrel between these 
two young gentlemen, before very par- 
ticular friends; and, to cut matters short, 
Mr. Thomas Preston shot poor Mr. 
Twinkle through the heart. 

One of the furies turned loose in this 
neighbourhood would have been quite 
the gentlewoman put by the side of 
Rosa ! The neighbourhood was now on 
fire, and it was soon known who it was 
that struck the spark into it and set it 
in flames. The cause of the quarrel be- 
tween Mr. Thomas Preston and Mr. 
Twinkle soon came to the ears of both 
their families, and some aggravated cir- 
cumstances coming out in the account 

M 2 
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of Mr. Prefton's challenge, made it very 
prudent for that young gentleman to 
make the best of iiU way out of Eog- 
bnd. Now the old hen being fond of 
bcr chicken, and the old cock being fond 
of the hen, Mr. and Mrs. Preitton left 
the neighbourhood and accompanied 
their son into Italy, where they now 
continue to reside. Good heareiu! 
reader, here are eighteen pages in tbil 
chapter of our own writing, and petb^ 
more now they are printed ; we must 
stop here, and put Lord and lady 
Bcamystar's vieit to Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
into the next, or we may chance to 
orerioad your stofioach^ and mufee joa 
aick. 
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CHAP. ^lU. 

Rma^ti Fdme reaches the Jpars of Mr. and Mrs. 
ShM : the Earl and Countess ofBeamyttm^s Visit 
mt JtIK Smith's: the Confitsion of Mr. Smith's 
fftig^imrhcod: Rosa creatos Distwiamces anumgst 
the morried Men. 

ROSA'S fiune reaches the ears of Mr. 
lad Mrs. Smith ; why, you don't mean 
her &thQr and mother's ears? Yes, we 
do, reader, by this sheet of paper \ — In 
the first place there is no wit in swearing, 
and in the next, pray, what could Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith have done with their 
ears not to have heard of her fame be* 
fore ? — In the first place, we don't care if 
there be no wit in swearing, if there be 
any wit in this sheet of paper ; and in 
the next place, reader, we never said that 
Rosa's fame never came into the ears of 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith before, which it 
might have done, and reaehed their ears 
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now for all that. However, it (loc* not 
follow that hcraiiHC home lliingi had 
reached their cam, that therefore all 
thinj;*! hail reached their earn, for then 
there would linve been a great deal of 
reaching ofearn indetul : but some thuigi 
had not reached their ears Hi>d one 
renHon wan, hccauiic nobody had told 
ihcm of the Naid tliirign. A man miiHt 
go abroad to learn what in done in Ini 
own Ikiiihc ; iin, light m many candid 
u he will, lie in very oflen in the dvk 
in It. There I-* no daily paper published 
in one. room to bring intelligence what 
is done in another ; an extract ofa letter 
from the kitchen wouM bring great ncwi 
•omclimefi to the good folk* in the par- 
lonr } and if n postman were to blow hii 
linrii upon a gentleman'* staircaM!, and 
let him know what folks were doing over 
bin head, it would make bid biiir ntand 
on end 1 'I'lie Hmitbs were Uihl that 
Jlona was the cause of all the miscbief 
that bad disturbed the /atnib'es in the 
neighbourhood ( and though Mrs. Smithy 
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irfio owed the neighbourhood a scratch 
and a bite, would have been glad to have 
put the neighbourhood into raised crust, 
and given it a good baking, or have seen 
the devil turn pastry-cook and done it for 
ber; yet — Hollo, Mr. Though! — Here 
I am, Mr. Ybt! The relative and the 
antecedent calling out, reader, that one 
may just know the other is not out of 
hearing — Yrr Mr. Smith, notwithstand- 
ing they rode him and wrung him at 
the vicarage, took Rosa into his librar}^ 
and gave her a long lecture upon the 
sad events that had taken place in the 
vicinity. 

To speak about mischief after it is 
done, is not quite the best way to pre- 
vent it, some think: Mr. Smith, how- 
ever, who was a veiy learned man, might 
think otherwise. It is a potted maxim 
with us, reader — forasmuch as maxims, 
like beef^ may be potted down tor future 
use — it is a potted maxim with us, reader, 
and the maxim hath kept very well — it 
is a potted maxim with us, reader, that — 
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what vere we talking about? Stand at 
thifi bushy reader^ and take care no 
scoundrel steab our coat and waistcoats 
bat and wig, while we run back in a 
moment to the beginning of the sen« 
tence, just to see what it was that we set 
off upon. O, now we hare it*-the nuuum 
which we had salted down for use was 
this^ videlicet — that — a pestilence upon 
those two pugnacious pronouns-— Pro* 
noun ! I am no pronoun — We beg your 
pardon, good master coiyunctioQ that-«» 
it was our mistake — but an ass and a 
fiiol are so alike^ that a man may mis* 
take the one for the other without aay 
offence to you, Mr. Sir — ^yes, our maxim 
is this^ that to gird up our loins and set 
about preventing any mischidf after it it 
done, is getting into the afternoon of the 
matter. Mr. Smith said he waa sorry to 
hear that there had been a great deal of 
quarrelling in the neighbourhood^ and 
that she^ Madam Rosa, had, one way or 
another, been the cause of all ; he went 
on to say that he insisted upon it^-^dding 
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oiany injunctions and much advice— that 
die behaved with every caution and 
evety care, attractive as she was both 
in person and property, throwing out 
no allurements on the one hand, and 
giving no fiilse encouragement on the 
other. 

^ My dear papa/^ said Rosa, ^< in the 
first phce I cannot help my aunt's dying 
and leaving me all her estates ; and in 
the next, if I am a pretty woman, I 
cannot help that-*^then what have I to 
do with a pack of coxcombs if they 
please to quarrel and knock one another 
on the head ? '' ^^ I am sorry,"* said Mr. 
Smith, ^ to hear you speak so lightly on 
these matters, Rosa: two gentlemen 
have now lost their lives, and two fiuni- 
Hea been made wretched, which, as far 
as I can learn, had not happened if you 
had not come into this place. The being 
bred in the gay world, as you have been, 
my dear child, may sear the feelings and 
benumb the heart : duels may be plea- 
sant matter for conversation, and death 
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a jest amongst those ivhom you may 
have been in the daily habits of convers- 
-ing with ; but to me, who am not so far 
unsouled as this, such things are horrible! 
Young Mr. Twinkle, now poor man no 
more^ addressed you, as I am told : how 
came I not to know this, Rosa?'' 
^* Lord ! papa, I have had twenty addres- 
ses from one fop or another ; but never 
having a thought to favour any, I never 
had a thought to plague you, my dear 
papa, with such nonsense. The first 
gentleman that sent me a note set me in 
a flutter ; and I ran and told my poor 
aunt all about it. * Do you like him?' 
said she : ' I can't bear him, said I ; ' 
* Then never tease me about such stuff,* 
said she, ' any more/ I got used to 
it after that, papa, and cared no more 
for a love-letter than for a bit of whitey- 
brown paper : and as for duels, we, in 
the world, are used to them, and feel no 
more on the thing than a great states- 
man who reads of eight or ten thousand 
men killed in a gazette. We must all 
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die one day, papa; and, as to duels, 
the sooner a fool is stopt in his folly the 
better, for the longer he lives the worse 
it is for him. Besides, we have a great 
many fools to spare : and, one fool 
eats twice as much as would keep two 
wise men — they waste good victuals — 
and as none but fools fight duels, duels 
give us a good riddance and save meat : 
duels make us philosophers, papa; they 
teach us to look upon death with indif- 
ference.'* 

Rosa had a rattling tongue, and could 
talk ten times as fast as her papa, aye, 
or ten papas put together. T^ie words 
came out of her mouth like a pack of 
hounds when the huntsman throws open 
the kennel-door to go a hunting. A 
pretty woman's mouth compared to the 
door of a dog-kennel — a beautiful simili- 
tude ! Very well, reader, you may quilt 
one frown over another on the counter* 
pane of your forehead if you please ^ but 
we dare engage for it, that such a com* 
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jflimmAm thai was acrer yet paid my 
hdy, even at court 

Mr* Sautk expreaaad himaalf aaAjr 
flbodied at the hf^ Bianner in wUdi 
Boaa treated auch a dieadlul mbjeet aa 
anirder. Beaa said a gentfeman killed 
iorm duel waa not taid faj the world to 
be mncdeced — it waa lettnig a man imo 
another wwld in a gented manlier. Mhv 
der had nothing to do widi it; the law 
leaartimri gets up and groiHa at it, tot 
lies down and goes to sleep again* Het 
papa was almost the onfy asan in the 
worid wtom Rosa would listen to let 
tkm moments* He made her sit down^ 
and gave her a lecture that lasted Ibr half 
en hour* Aa socm as it was orer, &osa 
said,, that if they staid in that neighbour* 
hood she was sure more snischief would 
eosie; and added, that now her aunt 
was dead the sooner they left it the 
better ; asking her father, with an arch 
look, if be and her mamma would have 
apy objections to come and live with her 
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in a better at SfNide*aak. Is regard to 
ber mamma, however, H would be .no 
easy matter to bring her to a mind to 
lea^e the village of Three Stars, she was 
sure ; but if her papa eould be got in a 
mind to do so, her mamma, perhaps, 
would eome over for company. 

Mr. Smith stared at Rosa, and was at 
a loss to think what had changed Mrs. 
Smith's mind in this matter from wishing 
to stay in, instead of wishing to get out 
of the neighbourhood. In regard to him- 
self, his native place. Spade-oak hap- 
pened to be that place in all the world 
which he preferred to every other ; and 
he was not a little rejoiced at the request 
made him by his daughter to come and 
reside in it; and he could not refrain 
from a few tears of joy upon the occa^ 
sion. " Well, papa," said Rosa, '* I 
will go directly to my mamma, and do 
all I can to persuade her to come into 
the north, and if I want help, will come 
back - again and fetch you, papa, to 
second roe in the bu«me»?^ Yfi^^\ 

3 
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what n (litliciilty tlicrc in in persuading 
folks to do what tlicy like! — Kosa soon 
Tim back to iiiLch Iilt papa, and then 
tlieybotii, uiiitinji all their whole Htrcngth, 
brotif^ht Mrs. Siiiitli by main furce to do 
ilie very thiiifi, which of all other things 
in the world hIic was almoHt dying to do. 
— IloNa then fell a laughing, and said, 
" Look, mamma, I told yon I would bring 
the mattei- about, did not I ? " — A titter- 
ing husHey 1 ii' wc could get at lier this 
moment, we would give her a good pinch 
Jn the b^ick. 

Now it came to pass that Mr. Smith 
wrote a letter to his old friend, Mr. 
Grove of Hindermark, and told him, he 
was willing to enter into treaty with him 
for the sale of his estate in the parish of 
Three Stars, being and lying — lUit of 
these things thus far. Uosa's thirst for 
revenge, notwithstanding all tlie mis- 
chief she had done, and caused to be 
done, was so fur from satiated, that she 
fell into a dropsy upon it — not in body, 
DO, no, that fine woik of ntitucc took no 
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damage — not in body, but in iniDd ;. the 
more she swallowed^ the more she thirst- 
ed. A feigned partiality expressed in am- 
biguous terms kept young Goose in a 
fool*s paradise, while she held him in 
daily expectation of the consent of her 
friends to admit a lover. If he disclosed 
matters to them it would be fatal to his 
suit-^he must rest contented for a little, 
and leave all to her management : hope 
is the food on which a lover lives^ and 
young Mr. Goose had as much as he 
wanted at present. Rosa in the mean 
time levelled her malice at the vicarage ; 
and she could have found it in her heart 
to have burned the place down, though it 
stood dose to the church, which she seemed 
to think could do quite as well without 
Mr. White-eye*s precept or example. 

Mr. White-eye — ^how could the man 
be such a fool ? — Mr. White-eye, had at 
diffisrent balls and places where he had 
met Rosa, but more especially at the 
Marquis of Ten Stars, shown her some at- 
tention. O Rosa, Rosa ! She encouraged 
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this, and said, amongst other things cf 
like flavour, she could not tell why, but 
she thought Mrs. White-eye the hapj^nt 
woman in the world!"*— A chatteriiig, 
eoaxing biissey)-~She could let Mr. 
White-eye catch her looking at him ; she 
contrived that he should hear her sigh I 
— And could you have guessed, reader, 
that the man could be such an egr^oos 
ass as to be inveigled step by step into a 
confession of an attachment to Rosa ?— 
Mrs. White-eye was an invalid, he said- 
she could not live long; at least he 
hc^ed she could not — and if Rosa could 
wait till the detested impediment were 
removed, how happy should he be, and 
the like. The moment a letter expressed 
to the like effect, and full of idle raptures^ 
came to Rosa's band, the business was 
done; she enclosed the letter, keeping 
herself a copy, to Mrs. White-eye, and 
rent the vicarage from top to bottom. 
Tlie house fell into two pieces, reader ; 
one piece went away, never to return, 
in the shape of Mrs. White-eye, and the 



Other remained to instruct and set a 
bright example of ccxijiflgai fidelity to the 
neighbourhood! 

Rosa, vho was invited by the Map- 
chianesa g£ Ten Stars to j<Mn their party 
at the earnest request of the Countess of 
BeaoBQ^atar, was, during her stay there^ 
invited with the rest of the party to 
flevetal entertainments; and amongst 
others, to Mrs. Morer^s, who gave a ball 
in return for one given by the Marchio* 
Mss. . At this ball it was that Rosa 
danced with Mr* Kay ^ and .the story of 
Mr« Wbke-eye being now hot in the 
public ear, Mrs. Kay wished in her heart 
that Rosa might break her l^gs the first 
step Alt took in a dance with her, Mnsu 
Kayls hudband. Rosa, however,, took 
batter care of her legs than all that ; and 
Mrs. Kay was determined to take as 
good care of her husband, for she con* 
trived to get all her family out of the 
Besghbourhood in a very short time afler; 
and die was a very wise woman, not« 
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•^thttanding.she made her husban 
just 88 she bade him. 

Rosa had now cleared four houses^ 
her eye had seen its desire upon her 
mies— but Dame Fortune held a ro 
pickle for her as 'will be seen. At 
•ent, reader, there are only two cords 
tie Rosa in our hearts, viz. her Ic 
person; and her fondness £or her B 
and mother; which fondness was 
^iharp spur that goaded her on to c 
misdiief she • had conmitted-— we 
leave you^ . reader, to lay how a 
wtsight it ahonld have in the balanc 
her. side of the scales. 

We shall now proceed to give ai 
couiit of Lord and Lady Beamyi 
visit to Mr. and Mrs. Smith. <^ i 
descension : in great people brings 1 
love, my dear,*^ said this worthy m 
man to his wife. ** Poor Smith an< 
lady are ill used by their neighbo 
they are both of good families, but 1 
misfortune is to be poor. Their pi 
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cessors spent what they should have en- 
joyed; they are kicked about in this 
neighbourhood by people of less honour- 
able descent, and made a sort of football 
for the sport of their inferiors : we will 
go and give them countenance ; and we 
will go in our best manner^ and with our 
hest equipage^ to call on them. I will 
write a note to Smith to prepare them 
for our visit, that Miss Smith may be at 
home to receive us, who is more used to 
such things than Mrs. Smith.'' Lord 
Beamystar was certainly a very worthy 
man^ but talked a little nonsense at 
times like other people; but when a 
man means well by talking nonsense, 
the greater fool he is the better. 

Now a note was written in order to 
prepare Mr. and Mrs. Smith for this 
visit ; forasmuch as Lord Beamystar was 
not in a mind to frighten folks to death 
by way of " doing them a civil thing," 
as he used to say, in his best manner and 
in his best equipage^ But why not sink 
this under water, like the ^^^»f^ V^5wd*^ 
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legs, show the white but hide the black 
of him? Why, reader, if you will con- 
descend to alight from your prancing 
metaphor, and just listen to what we 
plain folks have to say ; Lord Bea- 
inyjitar was never better pleased than 
when a man would tell him of his foiblca 
C» his faults. ** If you laugh at me," 
his Lordi^hip has sometimes said to us, 
tor we have the honour of knowing Iita 
Loid»hip^ " if you laugh at me, let me 
see you laugh at me, and leave the rest 
to me." Upon our begging an cicpU< 
nation of his Lordship, he said ; *' If I 
am a fool, the sooner I know it the bet- 
ter; being willing to convisee yon of 
this, that I am too wise to be angry 
with a man who proves me to be a fbol." 
But this it parenchymous matter, as the 
otd anatomists talk.— WeU, and so.-* 
His Lordship ordered his best equipagt 
to be brought forth ; and the coach* 
man, acting the part of the midwife, 
delivered the coach-house of the coach, 
and the stable of four of the bett horses. 
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wUck wsn ^t to it ; for, when folks 
go m vtote any where, thejr are twice as 
heavy as they are at other times, and 
tiiat was the reason why the £ari and 
CouMtess of Beamystar, and dieir daogh- 
ter^ Lady Bothelia, required a fi)ur« 
k>t«e power to draw tbem to Mr« 
Smith^i oottage; and draw them €tien 
tikey did, after vast perspination^ aad a 
iMmtrottS deal of hard-^Mrainwg. 

lUx^ who WM used to "fine fidks and 

%ie things, received the Earl and 

CoHtitess, ami their daughter Lady 

iEutheha, without any iteration in Iter 

pvdse ; but, when Mr. and Mrs^ Smith 

Heard of their arrival, their pulses ran 

ttota 60 lap to 1 20 1 Tim comes oflivisg 

corked up in the country, like aush- 

rootts in a bottle; for every body 

kwyws, when a mushroom ki taken out 

of its bottle, and btmigfat to table, it is 

frightened out of its wits, and expects 

to be eaten up at a mouthful. Lonl 

0nd Lady Beamystar, and their daugh^ 

ter Lady Euthetia, mfet with a very 
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reception from all however, except the 
cat, who xct up tier back, and swore at 
his Lordship when lie came into the 
paMuge : whether site thought that his 
Lordship came to eat the mice, or drink 
all the milk, we cannot nay, because it 
never came to our knowledge; but this 
we know, that the cat threatened hia 
Lordship with a crooked tail, bent her 
back at him, and swore three timca. 
Mr. Smith had met Lord Bcamyfltar at 
Lady Alicia Grove's, in the north ; so 
they were not <juitc unknown to each 
other i and Ilosa had introduced her 
mother at the ball, as the reader may 
remember, if he has not forgot it : so 
«he, the said Mrs. Smith, knew what 
she was to expect. 

Having got them all safe in Mr. 
Smith's little parlour, and shut the door, 
we will, if you please, reader, set them 
a talking. Well, now it came to pass 
that Lord and Lady Beamystar shook 
hands with Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and 
said it was some time since they had 
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seen Lady Alicia Grove; when Mr. 
Smith told his Lordship that she had 
ceased to be an inhabitant of this 
world : when much surprise was ex- 
pressed at her Ladyship's death not 
having found its way into the papers. 
** When one is dead,*' said the Earl, 
^' the first question that is asked is who 
comes in for one's property ? " " Every 
thing is left," said Mr. Smith, " to my 
daughter." Upon which Rosa received 
the congratulations of the Earl, the 
Countess, and Lady Euthelia^ with 
much grace. ^^ This neighbourhood 
will not see much more of you now," 
said the Countess ; " you will retire, 
with Miss Smith, to the old family place 
in the north." " In regard to this 
neighbourhood," said Mrs. Smith, " we 
have already seen more than is good of 
it. Madam ; and it will be no wonder to 
any who knows how we have been used 
in it, especially by the last set of people, 
for we have had several courses re- 
moved} it will be no wonder to any 
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that we shall be glid enougli to get out 
of it." " Tlicy have taken much of- 
fence at your book, Mr. Smith," said 
the Eari ; they say you have tlrawn 
wme of their characters in it. I argued 
in its defence, with some of your ncigfc- 
boure, the other evening, and told them 
that I Iiad as good cause as any man to 
be offended at it, men of my rank aM 
title being more severely handled than 
any in it; but I said your book had'ny 
countenance and my hearty ^anks too, 
for it had been of much use to myself 
and my &imly, in regard bodi to te- 
ligion ami morals. I begged leave to 
ebtrerve, that a man showed very Ifttle 
good sense to be angry with antfther for 
telHng him of his follies or kis &ults ; 
fbr such a man, after all, is our best 
fi-ieml. I toH them I was glad to see a 
man that had the courage to attack the 
opper ranks in society. Great peon's 
examples flow down to those who are 
beneath them : if good they nourish 
and fertilize* if bad they com^t sod 
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poison^ like good and bad waters, the 
soil through which they run. They say 
they are abused in your satire ; I told 
tfiem they must become very good men 
indeed before they could say that with 
any truth ; for to abuse a man is to say 
that he is worse than he is/' 

Mr. Smith 'said his Lordship did him 
much honour; and, having heard that 
the Earl had bought 500 copies of 
his satire in order to distribute them 
amongst his acquaintance^ took this op- 
portunity to thank him. " Some," said 
the Earl, ^^ admire a man for what he 
has got in his pocket ; I, a man of an 
odd turn, admu-e another for ^at he 
has got in his head. You and I, Mr. 
Smith, must be better acquainted with 
each other, I wish to have a good deal 
of talk with you ; but I cannot stay at 
this time — will you permit me to invite 
myself to dine with you ? — but one 
word — I shall bespeak my own dinner, 
Mrs. Smith, and name my owqgipur.~ 

VOL. I. N 
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It shall be four o'cIock~and a leg of 
mutton, some ham, and a couple of 
fowls shall be all that I will permit you 
to get ready for me/' " We shall be 
very glad to see your Lordship/' said 
Mr. Smith. " And we hope to sec 
Lady Beamystar, and Lady Euthelia/' 
said Mi's. Smith. " We will promise to 
come/' said the Countess, " if you will 
promise to invite no Ipore." ** We 
shall enjoy the thing the most if we 
can come in a quiet way, without dis- 
turbing your peaceful habitation," said 
his Lordship. Whereupon the day was 
fixed. Rosa and Lady Euthelia were 
old frifends, and were glad of an oppor- 
tunity to get together, and talk over 
their sweethearts ; for Rosa had one in 
a corner, of whom you know but little, 
but soon will a great deal. 

The conversation that followed turned 
chiefly on the uproar Rosa had created 
in the neighbourhood ; and Lady Bea- 
my stai^ advised her to leave it with them, 
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as she had good reason to think that 
she would not long be safe in it, from 
some hints which she had picked up by 
an accident. 
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Hoip Mr. SmA htaUd tU Offkuce ^gkred Ami oI 
"• like Viimnig€i HtmRota tMedwiik Mr. TVmitfe/ 
' Hmr JMimyniif tf jomy Ooom: ZilfAof^ {f 
IktJtBMnii^. - -»*.\<- *.. .. ' . 

But what notice did Mr. Smith take 
ef his cruel usage at the Vicarage ?~ 
None at all^ reader. — What ! didn*t he 
take any oflfence ? — It was offered him, 
reader} but he did not choose to take 
any. A man may please himself, we 
suppose ; he did not choose to take any : 
so he left the offenders and the offence 
together, called the next day, and 
settled the parish business with the 
Vicar, without saying one word about 
the matter. Mr. Smith was a man that 
did not bear much malice ; and if he 
had on this occasion^ Sir Peter Mil- 
denall, the chief aggressor, was shot 
dead within four-and-twenty hours after 
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the ofience was offered, which was 
enough to satisfy the most malicious 
man in the worlds who had not an ap^- 
petite to roast and eat him after he 
was dead, like the New Zealanders. 
But he and Mrs. Smith now began to 
grow very uneasy about their daughter 
^osa ; and, from the hint which Lady 
Beamystar gave, began to suspect some 
ill designs were forming against her in 
the neighbourhood. There was a sus- 
picion that young Preston was returned 
in disguise, and lay concealed, as it 
was supposed, at the Vicarage, with no 
very good intentions- 
Mr. Smith, being now come to a 
mind to sell his property in this parish, 
had written to Mr. Grove, of Hinder- 
mark in Cumberland, to tell him so; 
but, notwithstanding he was love-sick 
to get back into his native place at 
Spade-oak, where he was born, and 
where he spent his boyish days, some 
time' roust needs run before' matters 
could be adjusted between him and Mr. 
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Grove, his good cousin. John Mathersi 
otherwise called Old Comical, thai is, 
wc ourselves^ who now drive the qmUt 
reader J was now daily expected at Mr. 
Smith's, to treat on this business, mea^ 
sure the land, feel people's 'pulses how 
they beat upon an inclosure of the 
parish, and ibrelay matters all in order 
before Mr. Bartholomew Decastro, thea 
in London upon this business, with fiilL 
powers, by Mr. Grove invested, to pur* 
chase Mr. Smith's estate in the panth 
aforesaid. We are married, readeiv 
to Madam Funstall, of Dilly's Puddle^ 
whom we shall soon introduce to you^ 
with her fan in her hand. But of these 
matters thus far. 

Rosa had now wreaked her veng^ 
ance on the neighbourhood, and that, 
too, sufficiently, one might thinks to 
satisfy any ordinary person. Some days 
before the iatal duel between Mr. 
Twinkle and young Preston — once his 
friend, but soon become his rival and 
his bitterest enemy — llosa^s work, it 
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came to pass that Mr. Twinkle-^who 
stuck to Rosa somewhat too closely for 
Jier purposes, and with whom it was 
therefore her aim to break off— it came 
to pass that Mr* Twinkle met her, by 
accident, at the Swan, where she kept 
her horses : upon which he begged to 
speak a few words with her ; and Rosa, 
to hear the said words, walked with Mr. 
Twinkle into the street. Rosa had an 
art — which we very much wish that 
every lady who reads her history will 
hold IB great abhorrence-^ to make those 
whom she hated the most think that she 
most loved them ; and in this service 
she employed those virtues which the 
most embellish the sex, and make 
women the most lovely in the eyes of 
men. The blush, the tear, the tender 
sigh, the look of pity, and the voice of 
love, like so many servants, waited her 
orders. She would make a man believe 
that her heart was formed by nature to 
be fond of the other sex : whatever a 
man did had a charm for her; and 
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wlMleMr fab^aaM^iad* toniMikuig: diviAB 
IB it^: fton was luifcdnUy/. fmftf 0^ 
MMtttiodettof h«r MKt lratv<artfjBnflt 
aeedi eoim in. beve Cjoo»^ and dfest-^lte 
virtue to the bett advantage | andt ivlien 
i^was vrauHedi turn it tef^ the Hbeat^ ao* 
•ount : it was then, adened in all ita 
gimcea •when empIgyeAfin this greateak 
miaohief. ^ Ifatttreigareil liMhinA afiapitar 
when ahe ibrmed. RMa paaad Ae aeiaied 
to have taken no fittk jNona to pnt^^ 
lady together on purpose to. execute 
vengeance on the sex. She very aeldom 
is so kind as to entrust every power of 
destruction in the hands of one happy 
female : she bad done it in Rosa's case ; 
the more was the pity for Mr. Smith's 
unlucky neighbourhood. There was 
sure to be the greatest sweetness in 
Rosa's smile when her heart was the 
fullest of gall ; and she was sure to give 
a lover the greatest confidence when 
she had it in hand the most to deceive 
him. She had the art always to please 
him the most at the very moment she 
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did him the most despite. A kind 
thing in Rosa always, in these cases, 
foreran an act of malice ; and a soft 
look, which inspired comfort into a 
lover's soul, only served to open his 
bosom' to receive some poisoned dagger 
in his heart. Rosa had received that 
sort of education which is usually given 
to the children of the highest class of 
people: she was crowded with orna- 
ment ; and when there was no room left 
to stick another diamond, her masters 
left her, and she came out of their 
hands as finished a thing as bands could 
make her; and so she was, as far as 
outside went. But there is something 
elsd belongs to a good watch besides 
that; for, unless the works within are 
made good^ whether it be in a watch, 
or whether it be in a woman, neither 
the watch nor the woman will move as 
they ought to do. Our fine schools 
seem to think it is no great matter for a 
lady's inside as long as she is well ena- 
melled without. Rosa had fine talents ; 

N 5 
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but as she had not been instructed what 
use to make of them, she had a mind 
to let folks see how much mischief she 
could do when she set about it : and, in 
order to show people that her oostiy 
education was not ill-bestowed, or the 
money thrown away, she employed every 
dangerous grace she had been taught, 
in its services ; and this the young gen- 
tlemen in Mr. Smith's neighbourhood 
found to their cost. 

'* Mr. Twinkle,*' said she, as soon as 
she found she was possessed of his whole 
heart, and her malicious purpose an- 
swered ; " Mr. Twinkle," said she, " 1 
will not deceive you; it is in vain to 
pursue me any further; it would be 
cruel in me to mislead you : my father 
and mother are inexorable; and I sin- 
cerely hope this will be a lesson to you, 
that it will put you on your guard not to 
make a jest of any body for the future. 
We none of us !:» ow, my dear Sir, what 
tisc one may be of to another ; the very 
existence of the upper ranks in socictv 
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MSLyy by some accident, depend upon 
the good will, or the good offices, of 
the lowest and the meanest. You have 
had your jest, Mr. Twinkle ; but you 
have lost a friend in my father. Neither 
he, nor my mother, will hear me plead 
in favour of one who has made them his 
sport; and so. Sir, with a hope that 
you will at least give me credit for my 
candour, though I have it not in my 
power to lay you under any other obliga- 
tion, I must now wish you a good 
morning;'* saying which, she made Mr. 
Twinkle a very handsome curtsey, and 
left him to his meditations. 

After this Rosa so managed matters 
with Mr. Thomas Preston, as to bring 
a quarrel between him and his iricnd 
Mr. Twinkle, working with him, by a 
thousand arts, to show who it was that 
stood in the way of his wishes ; holding 
up promises that she never made, and 
pretending obligations under which slic 
never lay, bearing Mr. Thomas Preston 
in hand, that while Mr. Twinkle lived, 
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such her engagements stood uncan- 
celled : and, O what a pity it was she 
had not known Mr. Preston sooner; 
but this her hard fate forbade ! This 
comedy was carried on by soft looks 
and eyes suffused with sweet languish- 
ment, a heaving bosom and commanded 
sighs, on her part ; and, in plain English, 
by that crafty baggage, her maid Mary. 

Preston and Twinkle, old friends and 
school-fellows, first grew cool; then 
seldom spoke to each other ; then not at 
all; met one day by accident, quar- 
relled, and fought — the fatal conse- 
quence of all which hath already been 
laid before the reader. This was a 
master-piece of Rosa^s art; but we 
must leave her praises to others. We 
must now turn our style to Mr. Edward 
Goose, who might be a goose without 
being a fool ; but we don*t say he was, 
though it were something too ^nuch to 
be both. He was both, however, for 
which we must needs envv him not a 
little ; since what young man of any 
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wisdom^ known as Rosa now was in this 
place, would not, if he had seen her 
coming on the turnpike road, have 
turned his horse and rode off upon a full 
gallop? Nay, what horse in his senses 
would have met her, let his rider whip 
and spur as he might ; for who knows 
what spite Rosa might bear a man's 
cattle ? A town bull, as history relates, 
fell in love with the Queen of Crete i 
and who knows what influence Rosa, 
who was at least as handsome, might 
have upon the heart of a horse ? At all 
events, we think it would be doing the . 
prudent thing in a horse to get out of 
her way; for a horse might have neighed 
his heart out afler her, and got no pity 
but a horse-whip for his pains. Perhaps 
you have forgotten the story of the 
rotten eggs, reader ; but if you have, 
Rosa had not, whose memory was a 
faithful registrar of injuries once re- 
ceived. This was certainly as dirty a 
trick as ever was played at a gentleman's 
house, to discover the authors of which 
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Rosa secretly offered five guineas re- 
ward; you may recollect, reader, Mr. 
and Mrg, Smith paid a visit to Mr. and 
Mrs. Goose ; and their little chaise was, 
as usual, left at the door. Now old Dia- 
mond, the buggy-horse, espying a nice 
tuft of grass at a little distance from the 
door, seemed to think he might as well 
taste it as stand idle ; so he walked up to 
it with much gravity, and, after a strain 
or two, he broke the bearing*rein, and 
got at the grass, which was a fine plant 
of ribbon grass fixed in a border. This 
was the opportunity which some wag- 
gish gentlemen took to put four addled 
eggs under the two cushions of Mr. 
Smith's buggy, two for Mr. and two for 
Mrs. Smith, that one might not com- 
plain of having more eggs than the 
other. We need not tell the reader 
what hatched these eggs, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith sat down with all their 
weight upon the cushions in their huggy; 
as little occasion have we to tell liiin 
that Arabia the Blessed hath not in all 
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iti 'spicy wildernesses any precious odour 
at aUiike the sweet essences which Mr. 
and Mrisi.. Smith scatt^d oa the winds 
as they trotted idong' the road. We 
•crave pardon of: thee, courteous reader, 
ibr mentioning this ofieasiye: matter at 
all ; but it comes in aggravation pf the 
guilt of this neigHbourhood, adds to its 
enormities, and crowds the scale the 
more on Rosa^s behalf, whom, though 
we cannot excuse her by any verdict, we 
would excuse as far as the cause can 
plead in mitigation of tlie efiect. We 
tell the stoiy as fairly as we can between 
the parties ; and, though we condemn 
the conduct of the beautiful Rosa, the 
opposite party are equally inexcusable, 
though not equally criminal. The pro- 
voking insults cast upon her father and 
mother merited the severest censures, 
though not the death and destruction of 
any of the parties : to lie by and coolly 
plot such unwarrantable vengeance, will 
not, by moralists, be allowed to be the 
duty she should do to her father and 
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mother ; but we must go on to state the 
cases on both sides* Now it came to 
pass that Mr. Edward Goose and young 
Kay, authors of all the mischief, fol- 
lowed the buggy at a distance on hors^ 
back to enjoy the jest'; and, upon seeing 
it stopped, and Mr. and Mrs. Smith get 
out, came out and asked what was the 
matter ? Mr. Smith said they had stopped 
to search for something which they could 
not find) the thing, indeed, was plain 
enough in one sense, namely, the nose ; 
but the cause was hid, though they wece 
sensible enough of the effect. ^^ If it is 
a perfume that you are searching for,'' 
said young Goose, with an arch look, 
^* I can tell you where to find that ; I 
have it here. Sir/' " And I have it 
here. Sir," said young Kay.'* ** And I 
have it here/' said Mr. Smith. And 
Mrs. Smith gave signs of having it 
there, for she Iield her handkerchief to 
her nose. Now Mr. Smith, in getting 
into the buggy to take another look in 
it^ brought his nose a little nearer to 
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one of the cushions than it had been 
before. " It is something in the chaise/* 
said he ; " and, turning over one of the 
coshions, found the broken eggs, and 
the cause of the aromatic matter ! — The 
women, some say, have more curiosity 
than the men ; Mrs. Smith . was. not 
satisfied with what was found under one 
cushion, but was curious to see what 

r 

might be found under the other, and, 
turning it over, made this discovery, 
videlicet, that Mr. Smith had not kept 
all the eggs to himself. Well, Mr. Ed- 
ward Groose, and youn^ Kay^ now made 
an apology for a violent fit of laughter 
which seized on them both at the same 
instant; and young Goose promised to 
go home that moment, and make every 
inquiry into the matter. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, though they were then five miles 
from home, chose rather to walk, than 
return to their cushions in the buggy. 
Mattel's were bad enough as they were ; 
but they ended still more seriously ; a 
heavy rain came on before they could 
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get home, and Mrs. Sinith, being wetted 
through, caught a cold and a fever, 
which confined her to her room for three 
weeks. What a fine thing it is to teach 
servants to read their book ! — What is this 
to the purpose ? — ^You will see, reader, 
if your impatience does not put your 
eyes out. — Mn Edward Goose could not 
keep this joke to himself for his heart ; 
so he must needs take his pen and tell 
Mr. John Mildenall of this glorious 
piece of fun played off on poor Mr. 
Smith and his lady. Now letters are 
sometimes lefl in coat pockets, and ser» 
vants sonietimes have coats given them 
to be brushed. — ^What are pockets made 
for? Why, to put people's hands in. 
What are people's hands put into folks 
pockets for? Why, to pull things out. 
Mr. Mildenairs servant was a good 
scholar, and knew all this ; took out 
Mr. Edward (ioose's letter, M-ritten to 
his young master, out of his pocket, 
read the same, and put it into his own. 
** Did you find any letter in my coat- 
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pocket, John?'* said young Mr. Mil- 
denall. " No, Sir/* said John. " I 
have lost a letter, John.*' " I am sorry 
to bear it. Sir/' said John ; but hope 
there was no money in it.** Now the 
five guineas, offered by Rosa, brought 
this letter to her hands by the means of 
her trusty maid Mary ; but how Mary 
came by it was to be a secret, which 
Mary of course told her mistress the 
very first time she saw her, and telling 
her it was a secret, did her duty. 
I Rosa was now armed at all points to 
knock down young Goose^ who, having 
picked up intelligence that Rosa was 
siktress of more • than ten thousand 
pounds a year, fell desperately in love 
with her fortune. The neighbourhood, 
he told her one day in an amorous fit, 
had used Mr. and Mrs. Smith in a most 
scandalous manner ^ but nothing, he 
thanked Heaven^ could ever be laid to 
the charge of him or his family, who had 
always shown hers every respect in the 
world i and, in regard to the affair of 



the eggs, it IimI been j>roved upon 
of Uie helfKrs in his lathcr'a stable%,.1 
who was iiiitt.int)y diachargcd, uitlt 4 f 
good horse- whipping, given by the bai)4 I 
of liitn the said Mr. Kdward Goose, wbf I 
felt at that inoiiicnt tl>c utmost angtf 1 
and indignation nt ihc person concerned 
in euch an infamous transaction : and 
be waft determined to horHc-whip the 
icoundrel again, the tirst time he met 
with him I Uoia, with s smilet put her 
hand into her bosom — what a delightful 
place for a young gentleman's letter to 
lie in ! — and taking uut the very epistle 
which Mr. Edward Goose had written 
to Mr. John MUdenall, read ai it fi)l- 
loweth :— 

'* Dear Jack, 
'* You tell me, in your note of yei- 
terday, that you have heard the story c£ 
Buggy Smith, his wife, and the rotten 
eggs, and want to know who it was that 
played them the trick— envy me, my 
dear fellow, my wit and ingenuity. I* 
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evea I, ain the author of all the fun.-— • 
ly even I^ put the rotten eggs under the 
buggy cushions $ and to me, even me, 
all the credit, honour, and renown, is 
due for so bright a thought! I'll tell 
you more when we meet on Friday. 

** Till then. Dear Jack, 

'* Yours most truly, 

" E. Goose/' 

Poor Mr. E. Goose was pretty well 
roasted by the time Rosa had read him 
his letter ; but, as she had no very great 
inclination to eat him when she had 
done, she left the savoury morsel to his 
meditations. — Thus ended the affair of 
young Goose and the addled eggs. — 
Mr. Smith bore all these things with 
an even mind ; and, as some men read 
good books without making any use 
ci them, he made use of them as well 
as read them. Between Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith there was this difference: she 
took fire at .these indignities, ^xA \9^^^ 
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the fire after it was lighted ; Mr. Sor 
took fire too at the aforesaid insu 
but took all the pains he could to pu 
out as soon as possible. 
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CHAP. XV. 

The falling off of Mr. Smith's Neighbourhood i 

Rosa incurs the Displeasure of the TradeS'people 

end tfthers : She is verj^ much struck, and becomes 

iacquainted tokh a dead Cat : Mr. and Mrs. SmUk 

Jed with a Mud SkeveL 

jMLK. Smith was now rising, and his 
^neighbourhood falling, daily. The visit 
^iBd countenance given him by the Earl 
€ind Countess of Beamystar, and their 
^biughter Lady Euthelia, raised his 
£imily out of stone's throw. The news, 
4x>o, of Rosa's vast fortune, and the 
appearance of her carriage and four 
liOfTses at the Swan, opened people's 
^yes, and bent their heads to the ground. 
There were now no less than four ser- 
vants pwading the street, in orange and 
gold liveries, and making people's eyes 
Bche at the sight of them: Well, but 
how came she not to put her ^et^racvVs^ 
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into mourning? ought her sorrow to 
have known any bounds, coming, as she 
did, by the death of her aunt, into such 
an amazing fortune? Why this great 
estate, coming down all at once upon 
her, was a very grievous matter } it was 
a wonder, wasn't it, that Rosa and her 
servants did not cry their eyes out ?— 
There was no harm happened, however, 
to any of their eyes that we could ever 
hear ; but, should any sad injury have 
come tp any of them from excessive 
weeping, we shall, as faithful historians^ 
lay the same before the reader. — Rosa 
had her reasons for not putting her 
people into black cloth ; but what that 
reason was we have the misfortune not 
to know. Four of the families had now 
left this neighbourhood } when Mr. and 
Mrs. Morcr, having lost their friends, 
sold the lease of their house, and went 
to Bath. Mr. and Mrs. Goose, having 
lately bought their place^ stood their 
ground ; young (ioose, giving up liis 
suit to Rosa as a hopeless matter, re- 
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turned— the vacation being cnded^ — re- 
turned, with a foolish face, to the uni- 
versity, in order to exchange it for a 
wise one. Fortune, reader, is something 
like the weather, in this our high north- 
em latitude, a little changeable. Rosa 
had carried all matters with a very high 
liand, had bred great disturbances and 
much distraction in this neighbourhood, 
and done more mischief than if a shell 
liad been thrown into it; and so much 
with design, that she would have done 
more if she could. Her love for her 
fiither and mother, and her malice, knew 
no bounds ; for, in proportion as she 
kved them she hated those who did 
them any despite, and she took advice 
i)£ the devil himself, what ground it 
were the best to take to do her duty to 
them at the best advantage. Bred in 
the world from her infancy, she knew 
bow &x she might go with the other sex 
with safety ; for, amongst other quali- 
ties, she was always very jealous of her 
reputation, and that, not because die 

VOL. I. o 
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knew how much force modesty had with 
the other sex, or of what use it might 
be in a plot against them, but because 
she was by nature very modest. The 
cruel insinuations, therefore, at the vi* 
carage, stung her to the quick ; and the 
rather, because they brought her into 
some suspicion, even with her &tfaer 
and mother : and indeed, some things 
considered, not altogether without rea- 
son. The strange account her servants 
gave of her gave matters a very odd 
face : they neither knew who she was, 
or where she came from ; had picked it 
up, however, at her lodgings in London, 
thst she was visited by some gentleman 
who resided at the Old Hummuma in 
Covent Garden ; she had always plenty 
of money they said, and had the com- 
mand of a very handsome carriage, 
which she called her own. If she liad 
any servants before they were hired, 
every one had been turned off before 
they came into her service. She was 
certainly a very good mistress i but who 
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she vras, or \what she was, was best 
Icnown to herself, for she had taken care 
nobody else should know any thmg about 
the matter. 

This, and more added to it, came 

from Betty, Mrs. Smith's maid, who 

told her mistress she was very glad Miss 

was come home, for London was a very 

scandalous place : now this, put to what 

we have already recorded, and topped 

up with what Mr. Smith heard that day 

at the vicarage, might breed maggots 

in the soundest brains in the world. 

We can hardly have any occasion to 

inform the reader, that the gentleman 

who resided at the Old Hummums, and 

visited Rosa at her lodgings in town, 

was none other than Mr. Bartholomew 

Decastro, who was made Lady Alicia 

Grove*s executor, and came with Rosa 

to London, to administer to the will. 

Bosa managed matters in this case a 

little unskilfully : if she chose to keep 

her affairs a secret until such time as she 

thought it good to divulge them, she, 

o2 
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in the mean time, should have given 
her newly-hired servants something to 
feed upon: they would then, perhaps^ 
have been satisfied^ and not made pro* 
vision for themselves, at the expense of 
their mistresses reputation. It has 
struck us, and that too pretty forcibly, 
that some hint of these things laid the 
first stone of the comedy acted at the 
vica/age, which Rosa made the master 
and mistress of that house pay pretty 
dearly for. It is some cause for regret^ 
that while the historian exposes to view 
the arts and contrivances of sach a$ 
arc ingenious in doing mischief, he often 
instructs bad people, who have as much 
malice, but less wit, to plot the destruc- 
tion of others. Perhaps this may be a 
sufficient excuse for us to suppress the 
particulars of Rosa*s stratagems to eiu 
trap the good Vicar of this parish, and 
break up his family : he had four chil- 
dren, two boys and two girls, by Mrs. 
White-eye ; and the misery occasioned 
by the separation of their father and 
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mother was unspeakable. The relations 
of the family met at the vicarage^ and 
when they found that any reconciliation 
between Mr. and Mrs. White-eye was- 
impracticable, Mrs. White-eye being a 
lady of an uncommon spirit^ it was 
agreed, after a world of altercation and 
quarrelling, that one boy and girl should 
remain with the father, and the other 
boy and girl go away with the mother— 
the distress of the poor children, who 
foved their parents, was inconceivable. 

Rosa, who called at the vicarage under 
pretext ci exculpating herself, but in 
reality to enjoy the sad distraction she 
had occasioned in tliis wretched family, 
expressed herself satisfied with the re* 
venge she had taken upon this house. 
The eldest girl, named Louisa, fifteen 
years of age, upon taking leave of her 
father fell into fits, and was carried out 
of the house in a state of insensibility. 
To put the last figure to this sad account, 
in less than ten days after parting with 
her husband, Mrs. White-eye cQmaatle.d 




Miictdc in a manner too shocking to 1)1 
related in tliis work. 

What place Rom now ucciipien in the 
reader's esteem, or ii'any, we, uf courie» 
cannot say ; but if be feels a regard fct^ 
her in proportion to tlic aeciimulntMt | 
mischiefn nhc hiiu done, wc fear she wiH ] 
give him a cant of her office, and brcJik i 
liiii heart. We observed at the head rfJ 
this illgrcfmion Ihut Fortune, like thM 
weather in these our bigli norlhern lflt^| 
iudM,'ti kpt to be a littia ciMOffMMh 
Hoia hftd w ftr mrt on ■ofttteriniE^RiW' 
brandi, iirrows, and death, without mttU 
ing with much check in her career (^ 
malice and revenge, except the wound 
that her reputation received, which wai 
but to her what the wound of the spur 
is to a spirited horse, did but quicken 
her on the road to the destruction of the 
&mily at the vicarage, which she actually 
scattered on the iace of the earth ; fiv, 
upon the news of Mrs. White>eye'li 
shocking death, Mr. White>eye put one 
child under the care of one relation and 
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another under the care of another, and 
left the kingdom ; but to what part of 
the world he directed his steps was never 
known*. 

Now, in consequence of these her 
brilliant acts, Rosa began to grow de- 
tested in this neighbourhood ; she often 
got insulted as she rode along the streets 
of. the village ; a curse would reach her 
ear from one corner, a hiss from another, 
and a groan from a third. One day a 
dead cat was thrown at her with so much 
violence, as almost knocked her off her 
horae. The trades-people in the town 
had now by her means lost the custom 
of five families^ who, being people of 
large fortunes, had, of course, large 
wants to be supplied, and dealt pretty 
liberally with the shop-keepers in the 
village : some paid their bills before they 
went away, and some went away before 
they paid their bills ; but let the matter 
fall heads or tails, the trades-people suf-^ 
fered great losses* Now, what was worse 
than all the rest, the petit thieves and 
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pilferers that live, like vermin, by biting 
a bit off the cheese, and a bit off the 
. bacon, were starving upon the hands of 
the parish^ and Rosa raised the poor^ 
rates just at that happy moment when 
there were the fewest in the parish to 
pay them. Well, and thieves must live, 
if not on robberies, why, then on charity; 
and it is the office of charity to return 
good for evil. Now five rich families 
being sent with all their money in their 
pockets out of the parish, all their grand 
donations to the poor ceased on their 
departure, so that sin upon sin was mc* 
cumulated on Rosa's back, and the people 
in the village could have eat her with a 
bit of salt ! Rosa, however, was a girl of 
spirit; she took her rides as usual in 
spite of hisses^ groans, curses, and dead 
cats, with this difference however, that 
she added one servant more to her train, 
after her introduction to the dead cat 
aforesaid. But one day, notwithstand* 
ing her guards, uhen she was taking an 
sdring with Mrs. Smitii in her carriage. 
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a large stone found its way through both 
windows of her coach, which happened 
to be drawn up just in time to receive it- 
It was now Mr. and Mrs. Smith's tarn 
to come in for their share of ill usage 
&om the lower classes, wlfo, since the 
upper held their hands, thought it hard 
they should have none at all. It was 
their fault, they said, that so much mis- 
chief had been done in the place ; they 
ought to have looked to their daughter 
better. So one day, a» Mr. and Mrs. 
Si^ith passed some fellows who were 
shovelling mud out of the kennel, one 
gave Mr. Smith a shovel full of kennel 
water in his eyes on one side, and that 
husband and wife should not complain 
for want of equal civility, another fellow 
gave Mrs. Smith her mouth full on the 
other ; and when they got home, neither 
could tell which had the largest share* 
Rosa's coachman and groom, however, 
happening to stand at the door of the 
Swan, saw the fun, fell upon the two 
fellows with their whips, and paid them 
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extra for their day's )^ 
began now to pray lie 
rival of John Matherfll- 
selves, reader, who 
putting ourselves in 
for greater state and 
— ^yes, reader, Mr, 
pray heartily for our 
shovel full of your gi 
will do sometimes, wl 
right place! — But, 
we come in we shall 
and put on the singi 
yore, and call ourseh 
Comical. 

About this time a 
in disguise, was often 
the Swan inn, and 
village ; he passed for 
a man with one arm, 
on his forehead wliici 
eye. William, Rosa's g 
notice of him, and told t 
thought him a very suspi 
kcc]) this man in mind r( 
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extra for their day's work. Mr. Smith 
began now to pray heartily for the ar- 
rival of John Mathers — that is, we our- 
selves, reader, who now drive the quil), 
putting ourselves in the plural number 
for greater state and dignity as historians 
—yes, reader, Mr. Smith began now to 
pray heartily for our arrival ; see what a 
shovel full of your genuine kennel mud 
will do sometimes, when it is put in the 
right place! — But, N.B. reader, when 
we come in we shall pull off the plural 
and put on the singular number, as of 
yore, and call ourselves in history Old 
Comical. 

About this time a man, thought to be 
in disguise, was often seen lurking about 
the Swan inn, and other parts of the 
village ; he passed for a Russian soldier, 
a man with one arm, and a black patch 
on his forehead which concealed one 
eye. William, Rosa's groom, first took 
notice of him, and told the coachman he 
thought him a very suspicious character: 
keep this man in mind reader y we have 
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now got a world of matter on our hands^ 
and have only time just to touch things 
with the point of our pen. We are getting 
into the very meridian of our epitasis : if 
you don't know what that is, you must 
look the word out in the dictionary for 
we can't stop now to explain it. Rosa, 
who dared not stir a step on foot or on 
horseback without two of her servants, 
walked one day to the post-office, which 
was kept by Mr. Stiff, landlord of the 
Swan—" Is there any letter for me ? ** 
said Rosa ; " None Madam,'' said the 
letter^^man. " Look again, my good 
man," said Rosa, " I am sure there 
must be a letter for me." The man 
looked again, and said, shaking liis 
head, " Indeed there is no letter for 
you, Madam." How sad Rosa looked 
when the man said, indeed there was no 
letter for her ! — There was one for her 
&ther, however, from Mr. Bartholomew 
Decastro, which she carried home ; Mr« 
Smith broke it open with great joy, and 
read as followeth : 
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« TO MR. SMITHr 

" OLD FRIEND, 

*^ My bailiff, John Mathers, will be 
with you on Sunday: he will measure 
the land : do you go and show him where 
to find it : your estate, as near as I can 
guess, as markets go, will be worth about 
twelve thousand pounds; when I get the 
exact quantity of the land I shall be able 
to set a price upon it. AVhcn the land is 
measured send me a letter to the Old 
Hummums in Covent Garden, and fix 
your lowest price upon your property : I 
shall be in Xx>ndon in a few days time, 
and will, upon the receipt of your letter, 
come to you. My respects to Madam. 

" Yours, 
^* Bautuolomew Decastro." 

" Febroary 19." 

** P. S. I would have come and mea- 
sured the land n)yself, but have got a 
troublesome business on my hands. John, 
however, can do it very well — if there 
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are any pieces that do not lie in squares, 
I will pull the chain over them again, 
when I come, for your satisfaction. Grove 
has made me his attorney, so we shall 
have no trouble when you and I have 
agreed upon the price of the land and 
houses. One has just now told my wife 
that there has been a quarrel in your 
neighbourhood about your wench, and 
a man has been killed : keep an eye on 
that sightly young vermin.'* 

While Mr. Smith was reading this 
letter Mrs. Smith came into the room 
and said, " What's that ? ** and, without 
waiting for an answer, snatched the 
letter out of his hand. Some say the 
ladies are hasty and impatient, this we 
think, is a very sufficient proof to the 
contrary. 

" Twelve thousand pounds ! my dear," 
said she, fixing her eyes upon the money 
— who will say the ladies don t know 
where to look? — " Twelve thousand 
pounds, my dear!— close with liim di- 
rectly, it will put a hundreil pounds a 
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year to our income at five per cent, for 
twelve times five are sixty, and the 
nought put to that makes six hundred/* 
*« Well, my dear,** said Mr. Smith, 
'^ have a little patience and we shall 
see." " I think we shall," said she, 
^^ if we get some more mud thrown into 
our eyes ; nothing clears the sight like 
it. Physic, the doctors say, makes vm 
worse at first and better afterwards ; a 
shovel full of mud thrown into ones eyes 
may be a little similar to it ; for I am 
sure I saw the we«se for it at first ; that 
** better afterwa s,** however, is yet to 
come. You have been to the Justice, I 
hope, this morning to lodge a complaint 
of this matter ? " " I have some reason 
to think, my dear/' said he, *^ it was an 
accident : if it was done on purpose, 
which I am willing to think it was not, 
I really don't know who the men were 
that committed the assault, for I was 
struck so blind with the mud, I could 
hardly find my own door. All that I 
inow of the matter is that there were 
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eight or ten fellows cleansing the kennel 
and throwing the mud about in all direc- 
tions : the thing might be an accident — "^ 
^^ An accident i Mr. Smith/' said she ; 
*^ as I live and breathe it was done for 
the purpose, for I heard them laugh! 
An accident indeed ! I suppose if one 
had opened your mouth, and another 
thrown a shovel full of mud into it, you 
would have called that an accident, Mr. 
Smith." '' Well, my dear,'* said he, " it 
will be of no use for me to go before the 
Justice if I cannot fix the thing on any 
body.'* " You will never stir in any 
thing, Mr. Smith ; an active man would 
have washed his face, run into the street, 
and picked up half a dozen witnesses in 
five minutes." " Well, my dear,'* said 
Mr. Smith, ^' I shall stir out of this 
place soon, and I hope we shall agree 
when we are both in a stirring humour ; 
but in regard to going before the Justice, 
I really don't see what good can come 
of it, when I can swear to nothing/' 
*^ Swear to nothing ! *^ said Mrs. Smith 
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with a wrinkle of amazement in her face. 
** Swear to nothing ! " said she, " I can 
swear that I had my mouth and eyes 
fiHed with mud — and that will be swear- 
ing to something, Mr. Smith. I am de- 
termined to go before Mr. John Per|)en- 
dicular, and make a complaint; and 
Betty shall go with me and carry my 
clothes, and lay them before the Justice : 
I had a gallon of kenncl-water thrown 
into my bosom, and it ran all through 
me ! I was forced to go into the bath^ 
Mn Smith ! '' « Well, my dear/' said 
Mr. Smith, " if it was no greater oficnce 
than what a little water could wash away, 
whether meant, or not meant, we had as 
good think no more of it ; if you go 
before the Justice with your dirty clothes 
you will only get laughed at, and make 
matters worse." ** Laughed at, Mr. 
Smith ! I will go I am determined.'* 

" My deiir mamma," said Rosn, who 
stood by in silcn'ce, " let nie bcj? of you 
not to g(^ — the men who treated you in 
tlm dirty manner have been pimished; 
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my servants saw the thing done» and 
gave both the fellows a good horse-whip- 
ping for their insolence/' This scarcely 
iq[^>eased the angry lady, however, who, 
in the mind she was, would have made 
a hanging matter of it. Some, who bear 
a little too hardly upon the ladies, say 
that they are by nature fond of revenge. 
We are veiy happy to bring Mrs. Smith 
in as an instance to the contrary. She 
would have been content to have seen 
these fellows hanged, when other ladies 
would not have held their hands until 
they had flung them, bones and all, to 
the devil. 

Mr. Smith — what a loving gentleman 
be must be !— Mr. Smith now introduced 
a subject, sweet as sugar to his lady, the 
quitting the neighbourhood, and retiring 
into the north ; and told Mrs. Smith she 
might be upon the look-out for people 
to pack up the furniture, and be getting 
matters ready for a speedy removal ; for 
he expected that his shadow would not 
darken the parish another month. ^^ My 
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dear," said he, " Mn Mathers will be 
here to-morrow, and if the weather prove 
favourable, we shall get the land mea- 
sured, and every thing ready for Mr. 
Bartholomew Decastro in less than a 
fortnight.'' Rosa at that moment left 
the room, and Mrs. Smith said, '* Rosa 
seems to be grown very grave within 
this day or two; surely she cannot take 
to heart what has happened in the nciglw 
bourhood. I, for my part, ..i glad that 
its insolence has fallen upon its own 
head ; and as to poor Rosa, . make the 
worst of it, she can but be regarded the 
innocent cause of all. 
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